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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) 

Life and Works : 

Shelley was boro on August 4, 1792, at Field Place, 
Warnham, Sussex. His father, Timothy Shelley, was a 
wealthy landowner who later succeeded to a baronetsy* 
After some schooling at Isleworth, Shelley was sent in 
1804 to Eton. At Eton he was known as “Mad Shelley” 
and “Shelley the Atheist” for his hatred of discipline and 
erratic enthusiasms and tempers, but he had naturally a 
gentle disposition. His earliest attempts at writing were 
two lurid romances — Zastrozzi ( 1808 ) and St. Irvyne 
(1810), in imitation of the style of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe 
and the “School of Terror.” At University College, 
Oxford, where he went in 1810, he made friends with 
T. J. Hogg, who suggested the title for his first, and 
rather feeble, volume of verse, Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson (1812). Shelley and Hogg, enthusias¬ 
tic in everything they did or thought, developed from 
religious sceptics into non-compromising atheists, and 
the publication of Shelley’s pamphlet. The Necessity of 
Atheism , in 1811, led to his expulsion from the University. 

In disgrace with his father, Shelley went to London 
lodgings in Soho, and subsisted on an allowance from his 
sisters. Here he made the acquaintance of Harriet West¬ 
brook. Harriet Westbrook was soon in love with him, 
and unhappy at home she drew deepest sympathy from 
the excitable Shelley. At last they eloped and contracted 
the proper form of marriage at Edinburgh in September, 
181 li Shelley maintained that marriage should be a 
purely voluntary relation, terminable at will by either 
party. 

During the next two years they shifted from place 
to place. Having been given an allowance by their 
respective parents, they lived first at York, then in succes¬ 
sion at Keswick, where Southey was also living in Dublin 
in 1812, where he delivered speeches and circulated his 
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Address to the Irish People, supporting the cause of 
Catholic emancipation and the repeal of the Union : when 
he lived in Wales, he was attacked by an “assassin,’ a 
shepherd, who, angered at Shelley's humanitarian efforts 

to procure the killing of dying or diseased sheep, fired at 

him to frighten him ; in Cornwall his servant got into 
trouble for circulating copies of Shelley’s pamphlet. 
Declaration oj Rights, which was deemed inflammatory 

and seditious. , . . . _ ,. 

During this period Shelley published his first notable 

work in verse, Queen Mab, and as it contained violent 
attacks on conventional morals and religion, it had to be 
privately printed in 1813. Shelley’s wife, deeply in love 
with him, and intelligent and well-read, did her best to 
follow his enthusiasms and the trend of his ideals ; but 
she could not share them, and by the spring of 1814 their 
relations had become strained. While she paid a long 
visit to Bath, he spent most of his time in the house of the 
revolutionary William Godwin from whom he seemed to 
have learned much. There he fell in love with Godwin’s 
daughter by his first wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
despite the please of his wife, he eloped with her to Swit¬ 
zerland in July, 1814. They returned to London in Sep¬ 
tember, and shortly afterwards by the death of his grand¬ 
father, Shelley became heir to a large estate, and was 
able to bargain with his father for an income of £ 1,C00 
a year. True to his unconventional outlook, he proposed 
to Harriet that she should come and live with him and 
her supplanter ; the offer wa9 refused. He lived for a 
year at Bishopsgate, then near Windsor Forest, where his 
poem, Alastor or The Spirit of Solitude , was written, and 
where he became friendly with Thomas Love Peacock. 

In 1818, Shelley, with Mary and her step-sister, Claire 
Calirmont, went to Geneva ; and here they became close 
friends with Byron, and Claire became Byron’s mistress* 
The suicide of Harriet in November, 1816, marked the 
final tragic climax of his marriage | it was due more to a 
subsequent unhappy love-affair and to ill-treatment by 
her family than to Shelley’s desertion of her. The death 
of Harriet deeply affected Shelley* In the following month 
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he marrried Mary, and in the following year he showed 
further proof of his maturing genius® in' the uneven bm 
often magnificent poem, The Revolt of Islam , originally 
called London and Cythna. The friendship of Leigh Hunt' 

fo^ his 0 Ier 8 e :Cam,mT, ^ SOmethin g 10 win recognition 


A lawsuit, as the result of which Shelley was deprived 

* h ' custod y. Harriet’s children, was followed by a 
ong illness which made him decided to live in Italy. He 
e t England in March, 1818, and never returned. His 
hie in Italy was uneventful. As before, he moved from 
place to place, finally settling at the Casa Magni, on the 
gulf of Speiza. At Pisa and at Ravenna he saw much of 
Myron, whose character and poetry fascinated, even while 
they repelled him. A passing infatuation for the Con- 
tessina Emilia Viviam inspired the lovely poem, Epipsy- 
chidton : and the friendship of the Greek patriot, Prince 
Alexander Mavrocordato, led to his drama Hellas, filled 
with the magnificent rhetoric of optimistic idealism. These 
and also the famous lament for the death of Keats 
Adonais, and the grim, noble tragedy of the Cenci (1819)’ 

must yield pride of place to his masterpiece, Prometheus 
¥? b ° und > Published in 1819. In Prometheus Unbound, 
bhelley expounds and clarifies his Philosophy. Prometheus 

stands for mankind. Jupiter typifies the anthropomorphic 

god of religion, and to Jupiter Prometheus voluntarily 
ensalves himself; when the chains of his slavery are 
broken, he can be free to advance, band in hand with 
Nature, on the path of limitless progression. The beauty 
of the verse, the richness of imagination with which the 
tale is told, and the inspiration with which the whole is 
sustained, make of Prometheus Unbound one of the 
masterpieces of English literature. 

The Witch of Atlas, perfect in form but less ambitious 
in scope, was published in 1820. The last period of his 
life was certainly the happiest; he had found his ideal 
companion in Mary Wollstonecraft and in Italy had less 
occassion frequently to shock the lovers of convention. His 
death was tragic : he was drowned on July 8, 1822, while 
returning by boat to the Casa Magni from Leghorn, where 
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he had been welcoming Leigh Hunt to Italy. His body 
was washed up on the shore and was burnt, his ashes 
being buried in the Protestant cemetary in Rome. 

In his more ambitious works, which also included 
Rosalind and Helen (1818), and Julian and Maddalo { 1819)* 

Shelley combined supreme lyrical gifts with intellectual 
passion. Byron preached liberty, but his approach was 
purely emotional $ Wordsworth was a thinker, but he 
lacked passion. Shelley combined passion with intellect, 
and in Prometheus Unbound he held a perfect balance 
between the two. He was an iconoclast, but he was an 
innovator as well; and the ideals he preached were ins¬ 
pired by love of beauty and a passion for good. In his 
combination of speculative keenness and love of humanity 
he stands alone. He preached the necessity for a new 
order of things, and he believed that it was attainable ; 
and the main importance of his property is that it has 
inspired later generations, and will continue to inspire 
them, to seek a new order also, and in the same belief. 

Estimate of His Character : Personality and Views : 

Shelley ordered his life entirely by rules of his own 
making ; he had no right to complain if his actions were 
viewed with active dislike and often genuine horror. 
Nor did he complain. Though the attacks of the world 
never caused him to modify his conduct or point of view, 
he never allowed them to make him sour or bitter. Vola¬ 
tile impassioned, by all normal standards presumptuous 
and heedless of others, he yet possessed an innate beauty 
and greatness of character that lifts him far above the 
normal railers against the established order of things. He 
believed passionately in what he preached, and he was 
quite fearless in preaching it. In his own day it was per¬ 
haps inevitable that the destructiveness of his doctorines 
should overshadow everything else, but posterity has realiz¬ 
ed that Shelley was inspired by a vital, possibly impracti¬ 
cable, but beautiful philosophy of life. He was an 
idealist who refused all compromises with the world as he 
knew it, and many of the things which the world regarded 
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as truths were to him falsehoods. His desertion of his 

li U Wife L t0 a " a PP ears an act of cruelty and 
selfishness, but Shelley was a rare exception to those who 

use contempt for the marriage-tie as an excuse for avoiding 
an obligation. To have denied himself his love for Mary 
Wollstonecraft would have been to deny what he consider¬ 
ed one of the true principles of existence j and if con¬ 
crete proofs are needed that he was not selfish, countless 
examples can be given of his indulgence, generosity and 
love of humanity. 

Shelley possessed a radiant faith in the possibility of 
perfection, which led him to unmeasured, unbalanced 
attacks on the institutions and prejudices surrounding him, 
which seemed to him to be retarding the attainment there¬ 
of. In his own life-time the value of his poetry ideals was 
obscured by the excess of his conduct, by his flouting of 
all conventions. Posterity has been able to discount the 
excesses, and to realize the power and beauty of his verse; 

— A. Hammerton . 

That man could be so perfectionised as to be able to 
expel evil from his own nature, and from the greater part 
of the creation, was the cardinal point of his system. And 
the subject he loved best to dwell on was the image of one 
warring with Evil Principle, oppressed not only by it, but 
by all—the good, who were deluded into considering evil 
a necessary portion of humanity. 

—Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 

Just as behind his radiant imagination there was a 
stern intellectual background, so behind all his fantasies 
and apparent whimsies was the single unswerving purpose 
of the man of action. —Humbert Wolfe. 

Shelley And His Age : Social and Political Background : 

In the case of most great writers we are more interested 
in their literary output than in their character, personality, 
or indiosyncrasies, if any, unless they have a direct bearing 
upon what they write. It is different with Shelley. As 
long as he lived, he was passionately hated and feared, 
loved and adored. Even now when he is recognized as a 
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classic, critics and readers sometimes get shocked eitnor 
by his sayings or doings here and there and cannot wholly 
reconcile themselves to his supreme gift of poetry. Those 
who love him, hail him as a fighter for the liberation of 
humanity—the “banner of freedom’* in whose hand, 

Torn but flying, 

Streams like a thunder-cloud against the wind. 

He has been painted as a saintly and superhuman creature, 
and therefore he is one, not to be judged by the common 
standard of morality. His life has been invested with 
delicate pathos. There is, however, no denying that he is 
one of the most engaging personalities that ever lived# 
Some may still doubt whether his hysterical revulsions of 
feeling, his lack of balance, his impulsive and reckless 
doings should not be set down to partial insanity. Yet he 
was loved and esteemed by some of his contemporaries— 
those with whom he had come in contact ; and they all 
differed from him in tastes and temperament. Byron who 
could be interested in nobodyelse than in himself, and 
could not stand the pretensions of a poet, was drawn to 
him ; Peacock who looked askance at any form of enthu¬ 
siasm, admired him; Hogg who was a Tory eccentric, 
found points of affinity with him. 

Shelley was a spirit that seemed to have been loved. 
And the reason is that he was perfectly sincere without 
any thought of self, and had the instinct of universal 
benevolence. One of his letters ends with the following 
words : “Affectionate love to and from all. This ought 
to be not only the vale of a letter, but a superscription over 
the gate of life—** these words may be taken as the keynote 
to his life and his longings. We can understand why he 
is still loved, and has so often been idealized. He is one 
of the most subjective of writers. His poetry ranges 
through a realm of fantasy, rarely descending to the man 
of flesh and blood. Free form all taint of representation 
of the real, it seems some “chorus hymeneal or triump¬ 
hant chant,”—“a thing wherein we feel there is some hid¬ 
den want.*' His poetry is rather an echo or emanation of his 
own spirit. In his verse there is the pulsation of the emo- 
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tion of love for his fellow-men. The instinct of universal 
benevolence which is at the basic of his being, wings the 

££*!>“ poe 7’ Li V n i in a worId of.his own fantasies, 
had little real knowledge of men and women, and his 

benevolence often took a wrong turn. His love for a 

person was often capricious and incalculable. It is the 

[“Pu'w 11 of an unearthly creature, that is conveyed to us 
Dy nis life and his poetry* 

Shelley appeared on the scene when the Romantic 
movement in English literature had run its course. It was 
he time again when after a series of successful wars 
ngland had attained the position of a great power. Yet 
it was one of the gloomiest period in the history of 
■England. The Industrial Revolution which began at the 
end of the eighteenth century, converted a nation of 
peasants and traders into a nation of manufacturers. 
Materialism (which in the philosophical sense was the 
marked characteristic of the previous century), in the 
sense of profit-hunting and exploiting the poorer classes, 
got hold of a section, and Wordsworth writes : 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in Nature that is ours : 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 

Politically the period was one of blackest reaction. The 
Napoleonic wars had not affected England adversely. 
While on the continent memories of democratic advance 
were not totally blotted out, in England the aristocratic 
families which had been ruling since the time of Anne, 
strengthened their hold upon the nation. Their despotism 
crushed the humble, and drove the high-spirited to revolt. 
This explains why such poets as Byron, Shelley and 
Landor, though by birth and fortune, members of the 
ruling class, were rebels. The atmosphere of Englnd was 
stifling for them, and they lived abroad in exile. 

George Brandes summed up the spirit of the time by 
saying that England was pre-eminently the home of Gant. 

In the political world there were oppression and exploita¬ 
tion rampant ; in morals and religion, hypocrisy and 
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persecution ruled. England supported the Holy Alliance 
which re-established the reactionary regime everywhere 
in Europe—a treaty concluded at Paris in 1815, after the 
final abdication of Napolean, by Alexander I of Russia, 
Francis II of Austria, and Frederick William III of 
Prussia. It was the instrument for suppressing all move¬ 
ments for freedom. The prolonged war worsened the 
economic condition in England ; workers lost their jobs, 
and taxation pressed heavily on the poor. There was 
panic in the landed class, which had fattened on high 
rents and high prices of corn. Republican principles were 
the scare even of many honest and sensible men, who 
recalled the Terror in Paris; they might have been other¬ 
wise reformers, but they rallied round coercion and Tory¬ 
ism. The elder generation of poets had been republicans 
in their youth. Wordsworth hailed the French Revolution : 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ] 

Coleridge and Southey planned to found a “pantisocracy” 
—a communistic society on the banks of the Susquehanna 
—a project that fell through for want of funds, and also 
because the two projectors fell in love simultaneouly with 
two sisters, Sarah and Edith Fricker. All the three now 
pledged themselves to defend order and property, and 
gave unswerving allegiance to Church and Throne and 
Constitution. Taking up their abode in the Lakes, Southey 
and Wordsworth sang the praises of the royal family and 
celebrated England as the home of freedom. Thomson 
wrote “Rule, Britannia,proclaiming that Britons could 
never be slaves to a foreigner, but they, except those who 
were gentlemen, were already slaves to “a home-grown 
tyranny more blighting, because more stupid, than that of 
Napolean.*’ The Irish rebellion of 1798 was stamped out 
in blood, and Ireland was forced by fraud into the Union 
of 1800, and her industry and commerce were strangled. 
The Parliamentary franchise was restricted to a million 
out of a population of thirty millions, and most of the 
seats in the House of Commons were reserved to the rich. 

“Representative government did not exist ; whoever 
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agitated for some measures of it was deported to Australia 
or forced to fly to America. Glasgow and Manchester 

St ^ Ved ri0ted * The P^ss was gagged and 

the Habeas Corpus Act constantly suspended. A second 

rebellion in Ireland, when Castlereagh “dabbled his sleek 

young hands in Erin’s gore,” was suppressed with unusual 

ferocity. In England in 1812 famine drove hundreds of 

poor people to wander and pillage. Under the criminal 

law still of medieval cruelty, death was the punishment 

tor the theft of a loaf or a sheep. The social organism 

bad come to a deadlock—on the one hand a starved and 

angry populace, on the other a vast Church-and-King 

party, impregoably powerful, made up of all who had “a 

stake in the country.” The strain was not to be relieved 
until the Reform Act of 1832 set the wheels in motion 
again ; they then moved painfully indeed, but still they 
moved. Meanwhile Parliament was the stronghold of 
selfish interests ; the Church was the jackal of the gentry ; 
George III, who lost the American colonies and main¬ 
tained negro slavery, was on the throne, until he went 
mad and was succeeded by his profligate son.” 

The impressionable and sensitive nature of Shelley, 
with his generous impulses, was pained and moved to 
indignation at the sight of misery and distress, and un¬ 
freedom. In response to the passionate yearning of his 
heart he naturally broke into poems of liberty. He was 
simply swept away by enthusiasm, but had no practicable 
schemes for the liberation of humanity. Let it be admitted 
that he wrestled in spirit to win universal freedom for 
mankind, and pined in longing for it. The inmost pathos 

of his poetry consists in nothing else than in it. He said 
of himself: 

A nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of this earth. 

If the others were less conscious of their misery, he bore 
its full weight in his spirit, and his heart wailed for them. 
This is the tragedy of Shelley’s life. Sometimes he lashed 
out the oppressors in England : thus he satirizes Sidmouth 
Home Secretary, and Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary : 
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As a shark and dog-fish wait 
Under an Atlantic isle, 

For the negro ship, whose freight 
Is the theme of their debate, 

Wrinkling their red gills the while— 

Are ye, two vultures sick for battle, 

Two scorpions under one wet stone, 

Two bloodless wolves whose dry throats ratile, 
Two crows perched on the murrained cattle, 

Two vipers tangled into one. . # 

Unlike Byron, Shelley rarely indulged in such satirical 
vein. We may also refer to The Masque of Anarchy, 
called forth of the “Peterloo Massacre* at Manchester on 
August 16, 1819, when a peacable meeting held in support 
of Parliamentary reform was broken up by the hussars, 
who killed six people and wounded seventy others, bne- 
Hey's indignation burst forth in terrific stanzas, remarK- 
able in their stark simplicity of expression : 


I met murder on the way— 

He had mask like Castlereagh— 

Very smooth he looked, yet grim : 

Seven blood-hounds followed him. 

We may compare also hi3 great sonnet, England (1819)—“ 
An old, mad, blind, despised and dying king, 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn,-mud from a muddy spring. 

The verse is instinct with a millitant republican spirit. In 
his Aristophanic drama of Swellfoot the Tyrant (1820) ne 
pictures the men of England as starving pigs content to 
lap up such dilluted hog’s—wash as their tyrant, tne 
priests, and the soldiers will allow them. In this drama 
he glances at the differences between the Regent (who 
ascended the throne as George IV) and his wife, Caroline 
of Brunswick, which caused a good deal of excitement a 
the time he became king. Caroline after having le t er 
husband and roamed Europe with a paramour \ returne 
to claim her position as Queen at her husband s accession 
to the throne. The divorce that followed, was sympto¬ 
matic of the rot that had set in the moral life of England* 
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“'Shelley felt that sort of disgust which makes a man rave 
and curse under the attacks of some loathsome disease ; 
if he laughs, it is the laugh of frenzy.’* 

The Congress of Vienna (1814-16) reestablished the 
old order of things. The legitimate rulers were restored, 
and Europe was parcelled out in total disregard of 
national aspirations. Revolutions broke out, and consti¬ 
tutional governments were set up in Spain and Naples. In 
his poems, Ode to Liberty and Ode to Naples, Shelley 
hailed the rise of movement for freedom in fragments of 
Europe, and sounded the note of prophecy that remained 
unfulfilled, however. His hopes and aspirations for the 
freedom, which rang out in his verse, could have but little 
effect on the course of events. 

“Byron’s jingles could change the face of the world, 
while all Shelley’s pure and lofty aspirations left no mark 
on history. And so it was, not with his republican ardours 
alone, but with all he undertook. Nothing he did in¬ 
fluenced his contemporaries outside his immediate circle ; 
the public only noticed him to execrate the atheist, the 
fiend, and the monster. He felt that “his name was writ 
in water,” and languished for want of recognition. His 
life, a lightning-flash across the storm-cloud of the age 
was a brief but crowded record of mistakes and disasters, 
the classical example of the rule that genius is infinite 
capacity for getting into trouble.” 

Shelley s Poetry and Its Characteristics 

The most noted characteristic of Shelley's poetic style 
are a wealth of imagery and unfailing melody. Alice 
Meynell remarks that it is the poetry of imagery, which 
to the young minds may seem the poetry of all poetry. 
Meynell may think that the poetry of imagery is not 
necessarily ‘transcendentally great,’ but this cannot be 
true. Meynell echoes Matthew Arnold’s criticism that 
Shelley’s poetry lacks high seriousness, and confirms the 
latter’s description of Shelley as “a beautiful and ineffec¬ 
tual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” This is but a one-sided view. 
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The point which is forgotten here is that Shelley is 
pre-eminently a lyric poet, and that high seriousness goes 
ill with a lyric poet. As a lyric poet, Shelley has a unique 
and individual style. No one will demur when Meynell 
says, “The poetry of Shelley is so peculiarly his own 1 
that a mere fragment of a line, even though unknown to 
the hearer, might be recognized as his. The ear recog¬ 
nizes it, as well as the understanding, for the modulation 
is all his ; so, in many respects, is the diction ; and the 
very w^rd “Shelley,” because it is his name, takes the 
character of his poetry.” 

The cast of his thoughts may not always be understand¬ 
able to the ordinary reader—and may not even be appre¬ 
ciated by him, but the rhythm and cadence of his lines, 
the dreamy character of his imagery, the opalescent out¬ 
line of his landscape-painting are clearly individual. 


To take his imagery first : 

(1) The rapid succession of images and the unending 
vista which is often revealed, seem sometimes to distract 
the reader’s attention from the drift of thought or argu¬ 
ment. The result is that mere images and their beauty 
and variety satisfy the reader's poetic sense. His Epipsy - 
chidion may be regarded as a string of beautiful similes 
and images. Perhaps in the following lines of the poem 
we may find the keynote to his method of composition : 


I measure 

The world of fancies, seeking one like thee, 
And find alas mine own infirmity. 


As a matter of fact, the sole appeal of his poetry lies in 
the beauty and charming freshness of his imagery and this 
means no small endowment of poetic faculty and vision. 

(2) Repetition of images is quite common in Shelley’s 
poetry. He seeks to exhaust all possible significance of a 
figure that has pleased his fancy and present it from 
different angles of vision. So we find the same image 
in a different context, and clothed with new beauty and 
significance. 
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(3) Resumption of Images —Shelley sometimes goes 
back to and brings together his images. This shows that, 
however, the vision and the shape and the outline of thou¬ 
ght may change under the huddling multitude of imagery, 
Shelley does not forget the main stream and direction of 
thought, and gathers up the images into a final picture 
and a consistence whole ; as in his Ode to the West Wind : 

Oh, lift me up as a wave, a leaf a cloud 1 
I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed ! 

(4) Avoidance o f definiteness in descriptions of scenery 
and landscape* His spirit seems to have a kinship with 
the ever-changing clouds and shapes ol the sky, and to 
have always brooded over such phenomena : so all that is 
vague, indefinite and changeable, attracts him. 

(5) Weaving of scientific fact into the texture of his 
concepts and imagery. Two examples will suffice : 

No sister-flower would be forgiven. 

If it disdained its brother. 

—Love's Philosophy • 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

They voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves ! oh, hear 1 

—Ode to the West Wind . 

John Drinkwater writes, “It is often charged against 
the poetry of Shelley that, while strong in music, it is weak 
in imagery, in pictorial effect. It is true that Shelley’s is 
a style of glowing colour, not often boldly graphic. Some¬ 
times, indeed, Shelley not only colours : but draws also, 
like a master ; as in the noble picture of the Hours in the 
Prometheus—the wild-eyed charioteers, with bright hair 
streaming, leaning forward in their ears to lash their 
rainbow-winged and flying seeds* Sometimes, also, he has 
a little passing piece of imagery such as this : 

Two sister-antelopes 

By one fair dam, snow-white and swift as wind, 
Nursed among lilies near a brimming stream— 

A little picture, half painted, half suggested, of an indes¬ 
cribable witchery of effect. As a rule, howevery, Shelley 
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cares less for definite imagery than for effects of light and 
colour ; effects varying through all the scale, from scenes 
of vast dim, tracts “robed in the lustrous glooms of leaden- 
coloured even*’—from wild waves lighted awfully : 


By the last glare of day's red agony, 
Which from a rent among the fiery clouds 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep 


down to the light dissolving star-showers of soft-breaking 
seas, or the green and golden fire of glow-worms gleaming 
at twilight from the bells of lilies. 

But what chiefly separates Shelley’s pictures from those 
of other people is his amazingly fine sense of tenderness of 
colour. There is nothing to equal his work in this respect; 
nothing that glows like it yet is so delicate. Some of 
his effects stand quite apart—alone in their great beauty. 
Take the description of the mystic 3hell which Proteus 

gave to Asia : 

See the pale azure fading into silver, 

Lying in it with a soft yet glowing light ; 

Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there ? 


The secret of his sort of colouring, so rich, yet so ethe¬ 
real belong to Shelley alone, among the poets of the 

world. 

As to Shelley's music, there is little need to speak. 
From every line we have been reading, it comes thrilling 
out, celestial as an angePs. For those whose spirit is 
attuned to hear it, comment is superfluous, and for others, 
idle. Who can “explain’' a melody of Chopin to a man 
who has no ear V* 

Development of Shelley’s Poetic Power 

A brief review of Shelley's poems from those written 
earlier down to the later productions, will show that there 
was a gradual growth and development in his artistic 
power. His earliest serious work, Queen Mab (1813), is 
neither very original nor promising except for occasional 
bursts of poetry. It is imitative so far as it follows the 
Pseudo-orientalism of Southey. The really Shelleyan part 
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of the poem is his outcry against the forces of gold, mili- 

tarianism and superstition ; and here again Shelley 
preaches Godwinism. His next poem, Alastar (1816), is 
more individual and strikes the true Shelleyan note. In 
this poem we have the portrait of a self-tormented youth 
whose quest and mission cost his life. Apart from the 
description of Alpine scenery, in whose loveliness and 
grandeur Shelley seems to have steeped himself, much of 
the questioning and seeking a principle of unity in life, 
that occupied the youth, is Shelley’s own. Of course 
echoes of Wordsworth’s lines and thought are found in the 
poem ; yet the difference between the two, so far as the 
description of landscape and scenery and the ethical or 
psychological spirit of the poem are concerned, is well- 
marked. Considerable advance is shown too in the mani¬ 
pulation of blank verse : it is “entirely Shelleyan in its 
ethereal colouring and dreamy cadences.” Then follow 
the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty and Mont Blanc . In the 
former there is a clear statement of Shelley's creed ; in the 
latter it is Alpine scenery again, sketched in austere outline 
and with an imagination sensitive to the shifting colours 
of mountain scenery. 

The Revolt oj Islom (1818) is rather a polemical poem. 
Passion for freedom and passion for beauty are blended 
iDto one note, but the drift of thought is sometimes obs¬ 
cure. It is no doubt characterized by Shelley's lambent 
imagination and also by melody of diction, but it is unsa¬ 
tisfying as a work of ideas. Further the choice of the 
Spenserian stanzas seems to be unfortunate. Rosalind and 
Helen (1819) is full of the echoes of the troublous times, 
but the most interesting part is concerned with the laying 
down of his favourite doctrine on marriage. 

His later work bears fruits of his mature genius. He 
is now permanently settled in Italy, and the sunshine and 
landscape of Italy must have mellowed and enriched his 
genius. As Herford writes, ‘‘The cast of his imagination 
had a natural affinity to Italian landscape, and found 
stimulus in the continual neighbourhood in the actual 
world of visions long familiar. The indefinable enchant¬ 
ment of Italy brought a throng of new inspirations. In. 
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the southern land, too, the poetry of Greece became more 
vital for him ; And Aeschylus and Plato were continual 
companions, whose converse was the very woof out of 
which he wrought. The four years fall conveniently into 
four sub-divisions, covering the periods spent respectively 

at Venice and Naples (Spring, 1818, to Spring, 1819), at 
Rome (April, 1819, to January, 1820), at Pisa (January, 
1820 to April, 1822) and at Lerici (April to July, 1822). 
The first culminates in the Julian and Maddalo; the second 
in the dramas, Prometheus Unbound , and the The Cenci; the 
third in the lyrics of natural beauty and personal emotions, 
Cloud and Skylark , Adonais and Epipisychidion : the 
fourth in the magnificent and fragmentary, Triumph of Life. * 

The picture of Byron, a study by a companion poet, in 
Julian and Maddalo (1818) is arresting. The style of the 
poem is an interesting development marking as it does, ‘a 
manner happily mediating between the abstract intensity 
of Shelley’s ordinary verse and the rich concrete talk of 
Byron, under the ‘intoxication* of which it arose**’ The 
Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills has a note of 
passionate inwardness, and in the poem personal hope 
and despair are presented in lines of penetrating beauty 
and sheer melody of sound. 

Prometheus Unbound (1818-19) is an ambitious work 
which his superb and all-sweeping imagination executes 
with astonishing success. His enthusiasm for freedom 
and emancipation of humanity, of whom Prometheus is 
the protagonist, thrills every line of the poem. As Shelley 
himself writes, “The bright blue sky of Rome and the 
effect of the vigorous awakening spring in that divinest 
climate and the new life with which it dominates the 
spirits ever to intoxication were the inspiration of this 
drama.** But the must delightful part of the poem is 
the abundant infusion of lyrics—lyrics of intensity of 
feeling and simple phrasing. 

So far as Shelley’s theories and speculations are con- 
concerned, they are coloured by Godwinism. The dramatic 
interest of the poem has not seldom been maintained. 
But the Cenci achieves real tragic interest; The story of 
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Beatrice Ganci deeply stirs Shelley’s sympathy for heroism 
and suffering womanhood. The drama has something of 
the austerity of Aeschylus, for ‘without ever becoming 
abstract or shadowy, he yet lifts his gross materials per- 
sistenly into the region in which pity and terror purify.” 

Then follow his political poems which include The 
Masque of Anarchy , Peter Bell the Third , and Swellfoot 
the Tyrant. These poems do not represent Shelley pro¬ 
perly. His lyric genius seems to have been cramped and 
warned within the bounds of such verse. His residence 
at Pisa from 1820 to 1822 ha9 more satisfying things to 
show. As Herford notes, The Cloud, The Skylark, The West 
Wind, Arethusa , The Witch of Atlas, The Sensitive Plant, 
carry on in detached strains of even richer beauty the 
elemenal symphonier of the Prometheus. His mastery of 
form was now complete. Plastic definiteness and delicacy 
of contour were added to his subtle opalescence of colou¬ 
ring : clear and thrilling melodics, yet full of waywardness 
and witchery, replaced his often vague and impalpable 
music. Nowhere else can we study so effectively the 
peculiar stamp of Shelley’s imagination as in these marvels 
of poet’s poetry. Where Wordsworth’s imagination 
isolates and focusses, and Keats’s fills and enriches, 
Shelley’s dissolves and transcends. His revolutionary 
impatience of limit in the social world reflects itself in the 
old ; in the aerial’ ‘translucency* ‘and* inter-transpicuous- 
ness* (to use the apt Shelleyan terms) of his pictures.” 

The political verse that belongs to his second year at 
Pisa as Hellas shows a greater delicacy of imagination 
and handling, and a rare sensitiveness of his lyric genius. 
And as compared with his previous political verse, it 
belongs to a different category altogether. Hellas was 
inspired by the Greek Revolution, and contains some of 
the most exquisite lyrics of Shelley. Then comes the 
lyrics, addressed to Mrs. Jane Williams—all marked by 
a rare delicacy of feeling and sentiment, and by idealiza¬ 
tion of passion. From Queen Mab to these songs of love, 
so ethereal in music and passion, it is no doubt a great 
Advance. In two sub-divisions of lyric he shows supreme 
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skill—(i) in songs of descriptive nature with which he 
sometimes mingles human sentiment; (ii) in songs of love, 
or personal despair, or languor of desire. 

Shelley's Love Poems 

There are scores of short lyrics, expressing the senti¬ 
ment of love, tender, sometimes fanciful and sometimes 
full of unsatisfied craving, but always seeking for an ideal 
consummation of the sentiment. The different types and 
aspects of love which Shelley ever contemplated, summed 
up in Epipsychidion. To analyse love that Shelley feels, 
one may say that it is a desire that always remains un¬ 
satisfied and that perhaps is never capable of beings satis¬ 
fied. He is in love with an ideal, and ceases to be an ideal 
as soon as it is realized* The note of yearning, coupled 
with the experience of a calmer happiness, untroubled by 
passion, which is so exquisitely expressed in the lyric 
addressed to Mrs. Jane William, marks his real attitude 
to love. In love he must find something ideal, something 
ever to aspire after, something ever to look forward to. 
It is in the non-realization, it is in the expectation of 
fulfilment that his happiness lies. 

There is another feature of his love which needs to be 
stressed. His feeling is not exactly passionate, but he 
transforms and transmutes such passion by looking beyond 
the object of his devotion to a gleam of happiness which 
is not of the earth, earthy. His imagination and his 
idealizing tendency seek to transcend the actual and 
common—and supplement more than the demand of 
ordinary love-making. Secondly, the delicacy and refine¬ 
ment of his feeling tend naturally to invest the passion of 
love with a super-sensual purity. As Stopford Brooke 
observes, there are three notes in Shelley's love-poms 
(i) ideal approaches to joyous passions ; (ii) ideal regret J 
and (iii) unmistakable directness of passion, particularly 
in the poems, addressed to Mrs. Jane Williams. 

Stopford Brooke thus sums up Shelley’s love,—“Love 
in Shelley’s poetry sometimes died into dreams, some¬ 
times like imagery better than itself. It is troubled with 
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a philosophy ; it seems now and again to be even bored 
if I may be allowed the word, by its own ideality. As 
ohelley soared but rarely into definite pantheism, so he 
rose but rarely into definite passion, nor does he often 

care to realise it. It was frequently his deliberate choice 
to celebrate the love which did not “deal with flesh and 
blood,* and as frequently, when he writes directly of love 
he prefers to touch the lip of the cup, but not to drink’ 
lest in the reality he should lose that charm of indefinite¬ 
ness, of ignorance, of pursuit. Of course he was, there¬ 
fore, fickle.” 

Shelley, no doubt, makes love the main principle in the 
universe, and pays his homage to it for its manifestation 
in beauty—and so love comes to be allied to beauty, and 
love, as he believes, masks itself in beauty, and this is how 
he sought to explain the beauty of natural phenomena 
And carrying the theory into Platonic abstraction, he 
sought the fruition of love in the reunion of the twin souls 
on earth, though at times he realizes his own mistake in 
seeking in a mortal woman the image of that which is per¬ 
fection. Love in the ordinary sense of the word does not 
certainly satisfy his longing and aspiration to find in love 
something more than a craving of the heart, which is part- 
ly sensual and partly spiritual. 

II we interpret his feeling in the light of his love- 
poems, then it will appear that his love is non-fleshly, and 
often abstract, though all the passionate yearning of 
desire is there. Love is to Shelley a higher, transcending 
principle, and so he often talks of self-effacement in con¬ 
nective with it, and of little direct personal relation with 
the object of love. 

Shelley’s Nature- Poems 

Shelley’s nature-poems reveal two prominent charac¬ 
teristics—his love of the indefinite, and his love ofchange- 
fulnessi They may have their roots far down in his own 
nature. In love he always shuns fruition and fulfilment ; 
it is more or less a dream-love, and even the person he 
loves is etherealized into a lovely dream—and so it will 
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appear that all that is vague and indefinite, appeals to 
him. His lavish use of imagery, whether in describing 
love or the phenomena of nature, is also to be ascribed 
indirectly to his love of the indefinite and his love of 
changefulness. Just as he refuses to gaze upon the 
naked passion of love, so he refuses to portray the beauty 
of nature as it presents itself directly to the eye, but 
would prefer to veil the face of nature in a multitude of 
images. 

For these reasons his soul seems to have naturally 
attracted to the phenomena of the clouds and the sky. 
Their shifting colours, their changefulness, their dissolving 
views, he can best embody in lines of superb imaginative 
beauty and sheer melody. One of his earliest descriptive 
pieces is his study of sunset. Queen Mab . He seems to 
have carefully observed the phenomenon, and he seems to 
be an eminent artist in skilful blending of the tones and 
half-tones of colour. There is more artistic beauty in the 
description of a storm. We may compare the Ode to 
the West Wind, To his restless spirit the storm seems to 
have a fascination, and nothing could have been more 
artistic than the blending of the wall of his spirit with the 
tempest in the Ode to the West Wind . 

There is another notable feature of his nature-descrip¬ 
tion. As Stopford Brooke observes Shelley had the power 
of conceiving the life of separate things iD nature with asto¬ 
nishing individuality. In this respect he resembles the 
ancient Greek who could separate the life of the Air from 
that of the Earth, of the Cloud from that of the Stream, 
and so on. Shelley who could easily free himself from 
the prepossessions of modern science and theology, could 
and did, whenever he pleased, divide and subdivide the 
life of nature in the same way as an ancient Greek— 
and that is why one is conscious of an essentially 
Greek note in many passages of his poetry of nature. 
There is, however, one point of difference : the ancient 
Greek would import a human element into nature, but 
Shelley describes pure nature, without any human asso¬ 
ciation colouring it. We may compare The Cloud here< 
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mixes up his own feelings with nature, and we are cer¬ 
tainly more interested in such poems of nature. Some¬ 
times he will weave a scientific fact into his description of 
nature, for example, in The Cloud i 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky : 

I pass through the prose of the ocean and shores ; 

I change but I cannot die. 

Note also his mythopoetic power ; he makes a myth of 
the cloud. 


Shelley’s Lyricism 

Shelley is a supreme lyric poet. As a lyric poet he 
satisfies two important conditions. In the first place, as 
the lyric was originally associated with music, Shelley has 
both word-music and the music of sound. So the lyrics of 
Shelley have essentially the song-quality. Secondly, in his 
lyrics, Shelley gives expression to his personal feelings, 
sentiments and passions. This means the subjective element, 
and in modern lyric the subjective element is stressed 
above the song-quality. 

Shelley has also the true lyric note, the lyric abandon. 
The true test of a lyric lies in the response it awakens in 
the reader’s heart. Any one of Shelley’s short lyrics will at 
once stir the reader's feeling, and for a moment he will 
be caught up in the flux of emotion and the magic of 
Shelley’s lyrical self-expression. His genius is essentially 
lyrical, and so in his dramas are scattered short swallow- 
flights of song. And he is equally skilled in songs, both 
objective and subjective. 

Raleigh’s description of a lyric is truly applicable to 
Shelley’s poems, “The essence of the lyric is that it is made 
up of phrases, not words...The lyrical phrase, when the 
first two or three words of it have been pronounced, 
finishes itself. The lyric, that is to say, is almost always 
dependent for its music on easy idiomatic turns of speech. 
The surprising word occurs rarely ; with all the greater 
effect in as much as it is embedded in phrases that slip 
from the tongue without a trace of thought or effort.’’ 
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Properly analysed, Raleigh’s remark seems to empha¬ 
size as true elements in a lyric the music of sound and 
spontaneity of utterance. Shelley possesses these two 
qualities in a pre-eminent degree. We may consider here 
Palgrave’s definition of “lyrical.” “Lyrical,” he says 
“has been...held essentially to imply that each poem shall 
turn on some single thought, leeling, or situation.” If this 
test again is applied to Shelley’s lyrics, it will be seen that 
the lyric unity of thought or emotion, or the lyric cen¬ 
trality of situation is easily achieved and maintained by 
Shelley. 

Louis Cazamian writes, “Shelley’s lyricism is incompara¬ 
ble. In no other do we find the perfect sureness, the trium¬ 
phant rapidity of this upward flight, this soaring height 
the super terrestrial quality, as well as the poignant inten¬ 
sity of the sounds which fall from these aerial regions.” 
Truly never was the soul of a poet so spontaneously lyrical 
-—in the modern sense in which the word no longer 
implies a concentrated purpose of learned, harmonious and 
noble exaltation, but the immediate and complete vibra¬ 
tion of a naturally vocal sensibility in contact with the 
world. Everything with Shelley is the occasion for a musi¬ 
cal stir, since his power of feeling are the keenest attuned 
and most delicate of this age ; sensation, like emotion, 
with him, oversteps the normal diapasion, moving in a 
higher scale ; the susceptibility of his physical and moral 
organism is such, that his work bears throughout the 
diffused traces of a kind of psychological morbidness—the 
meeting of extremes, the confusion of different domains, 
the inversion of sense and values, etc. There subsists an 
energy, if not always a virility in this somewhat ener¬ 
vating atmosphere, where the fibers of inner being, are 
strung almost to breaking point ; of the tone of Shelley’s 
poetry is not that of a voluptuous sensuality, but of a 
keen aspiration, in which mystical desire, with its anguis¬ 
hed pangs and spiritual raptures, transcends the joys and 
sufferings of ordinary mankind. The unattainable life 
to the whole, with which the poet’s thrilling intuition 
seizes his essential kinship.” The points that are 
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emphasized by Cazamian are the spontaneous flow of 
Shelley's emotion, breaking into unmatched cadenced 
music, which sometimes seems unearthly ; the total 
absence of a conscious and balancing effort, no straining 
for effect—he sings because he must, and his songs 
are “profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” to use his own 
words : super-synsitiveness of mind which borders on the 
abnormal with its conflicts and discords, dissolving in 
music ; the lyric effluence, never drained dry though it 
seems at the point of exhaustion, hence an enervating 
atmosphere ; no taint of sensuality in his lyric longings and 
desires : he seems to be 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 

and the self-merging of the poet in the unattainable which 
none is capable of except Shelley. 

Form is as essential an element in lyric poetry as mat¬ 
ter* Form and matter totally merge in Shelley’s lyrics, 
and can hardly be separated. We may quote Cazamian 
again : “Whatever the voice that speaks to us, Shelley 
has the gift of lending it the sweetest and most liquid 
harmonies, not the most sonorous and sensual, but pure 
in their vehement intensity. A delicious sadness emanates 
from this blending of notes, now high and now low, but 
always in a minor key ; and the song they compose is the 
very utterance of the wounded sensibility which the divo¬ 
rce of action and a too lofty desire has given not only to 
Romanticism, but to the modern age. The flowing ease 
with which the words merge into one another, at the same 
time as the ideas they call forth join up together, goes to 
prove that for Shelley, the most poetical of poets, the 
psychological melody and the cadence of syllables, as 
spontaneous as the one or the other, naturally formed but 
one music, he has experienced with all rhythms; The 
suppleness and variety of his prosody are extraordinary : 
the Spenserian stanza of Adonais “terza rima” of The 
Triumph of Life , the material combinations of Promethe¬ 
us , are the variations of a master upon accepted themes, or 
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the inventions of an original geuius. Even when the 
form testifies to the poet’s negligence, and as it were to 
his impatience, when it lacks the finish only to be acquired 
from an industrious art, it retains the felicity of inspired 
expression : and that language, like that measure, so indi¬ 
vidual, through their characteristic turn, their liquid but 
ever undulating flow, which is a continued creation, and 
not the forced adaptation of rhythmic utterance to a 
preconceived framework convey to us the poignant 
impression of contact with the innermost pulsations of 
the artist’s heart. 

Shelley’s Poetic Theories 

We may select one small poem of Shelley, On a 
Poet*s Lips I slept, which occurs in Prometheus Unbound , 
and from a study of it we may attempt working out his 
poetic theories. In the first place Shelley states the aim 
or object of a poet: “Nor seeks nor finds he mortal 
blisses.” It means that the poet seeks an ideal—it may be 
an ideal satisfaction from pursuing an ideal scheme of 
perfection. No earthly happiness can be the aim of object 
of poet. References may be made to another poem, An 
Exhortation, In this poem Shelley says, 

Yet dare not stain with wealth or power 
A poet’s free and heavenly mind 

In this connection Shelley compares poets to chameleons. 
Chameleons fed on light and air, and if they were to 
feed on anything but these, they would soon grow as 
earthly as their brother lizards are. And then he exhorts : 

Children of a sunnier star, 

Spirits from beyond the moon. 

The poet’s soul, as Shelley conceives, is made of a finer 
essence ; by contact with wealth, or by material pursuits 
the poet’s soul may become gross and vulgar. Hence 
Shelley exhorts the poet to refuse the boon of wealth or 
worldly possession. 

The poet “feeds on the aerial kisses of shapes that 
haunt thought* wildernesses. Here Shelley touches on 
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the creative function of a poet. Matthew Arnold’s theory 
of interpretation of life may be conveniently referred to 
in this connection. While the note of high seriousness 
which Matthew Arnold contends to be the test of great 
poetry, may be discounted in consideration of lyric poetry, 
the question of interpretation of life, or the application 
of ideas to life, has a bearing upon the end or aim of a 
poet. Shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses are cer¬ 
tainly concepts and images which the poet may be said 
to create, but their concepts and images have a vital 
relation to life, or to what the poet thinks of life and its 
riddles. The poet’s main business is, therefore, with 
ideas, concepts, images that rise in his mind, stirred by 
visual impressions, or by his own cogitation on material, 

supplied by the outside world. The creative process of a 
poet lies in transforming and recreating such materials of 
experience—and these, the poetic creations, are really, 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality ! 

Again what the poet creates has no necessary relation 
to things he observes : 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom 

Nor heed nor see what things they be. 

The poet works by associations and analogies and the 
yellow bees in the ivy-bloom may suggest thoughts too 
deep for the occasion. 

Here we may compare the famous lines of Shakes¬ 
peare, which touch on the same truth of the creative 

process : 

The poet’s eye. in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven : 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
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There is another self-revealing stanza (To a Skylark) : 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

This is at any rate perfectly true of Shelley himself. It 
points to the truth that the stress of emotion, which is 
stirred by the moment’s thought or fancy, as it were in a 
flash of illumination, the poet composes his song is res¬ 
ponse to an urge within. The poet, hidden in the light 
of thought, must be a lonely figures, shut up from huma¬ 
nity in a world of his own fancies and conceits. And it 
is no less true that Shelley’s line of thought and reflection 
isolated him from humanity from the time-being. In these 
two lines we have essentially the picture of lyric poet, who 
lives in a world of his own, and sings unbidden, just to 
* ease himself. Shelley has all the characteristics implied 
in this stanza. He has spontaneity of utterance; he draws 
his inspiration from a source within : and, therefore, he is 
said to be hidden in the light of thought. 

In his Defence of Poetry (1821) Shelley expounds his 
views, which seem to be aerated by Platonic ideas. Shelley 
is imbued with Platonism which touches off his poetry here 
and there* He says, “A poem is the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth." He conceives the secret 
of morals to be love—‘‘a going out of our own nature, 
and identification of ourselves with the beautiful that 
exists in thought, action, or person, not our own.’* Then 
he dwells on the importance of imagination : “A man, 
to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and compre¬ 
hensively ; he must put himself in the place of another 
and of many others : the pains and pleasures of his 
species must become his own. The great instrument of 
moral good is the imagination.” In the above words he 
describes the function of a poet, and he thinks very highly 
of poets as a class. Poetry's “secret alchemy turns to 
potable gold the poisonous waters which flow from death 
thorough life.” “Poets are the hierophants of an unap- 
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prehended inspiration: the mirrors of the gigantic shadow* 
which futurity casts upon the present : the words, which 
express what they understand not; the trumpets which sing 
to battle, and feel not what they inspire ; the influence 
which is* moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknow¬ 
ledged legislators of the world.” 

Shelley’s Hellenism 

Shelley’s Hellenism is more a matter of temper and 
outlook than of style or manner of expression. It is true 
that he is readily taken to classical stories, and made use 
of them in his own way in his poetry ; he has written 
poems on Apollo and Pan. But he does not seem to be 
obsessed by classical themes like Keats ; yet he is fairly 
interested in all that is Greek. He studied Plato thorou¬ 
ghly and was imbued with his spirit : Platonic ideas 
enter into his conception of love and his conception of 
poetry too. 

In one respect he seems to have been curiously drawn 
to Greek spirit and temperament. The anthropomorphism 
of the ancient Greek seems to be revived in him. In obser¬ 
ving the phenomena of nature Shelley often felt like the 
ancient Greek ; it was a sense of wonder and awe and a 
spontaneous response to the beauty of earth and heaven, 
accompanied by a tendency to personify the forces of nature. 
In other words, like the ancient Greek, he possesses the 
mythopoetic faculty or the faculty of making new myths. 
It means giving life, motion and human attributes to the 
forces of nature, or thinking of them in terms of human 
personalities. 

The best instance is his poem Arethusa. He adopts 
the old classical story, but the point is that he does not 
modernize it. He preserves the old classical spirit of the 
story. A river blends with a fountain, far away from its 
place of origin. This is made into a myth ; and so the 
fountain is a nymph, and she flies from the pursuit of her 
lover (and the river as transformed into the love) and the 
lover finally overtakes her after following her along a long 
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and devious track, and becomes one with her. The Cloud 
illustrates Shelley’s mythopoetic power. In this poem he 
personified the forces of natuie, and gives them self-direct¬ 
ing and purposed movement—almost a volition or will of 
their own* And at the same time he evokes the sense of 
awe and wonder, which the phenomena of nature produ¬ 
ced in the mind of the primitive Greek. 

Hellenism in the ordinary sense i. e. t as characterizing 
the style of manner of expression, and, therefore, directness 
and simplicity of expression, should not be looked for in 
Shelley. Shelley is a romantic poet, he has all the 
defects of excess—luxuriance of imagination, the white 
heat of passion as well as the languor of desire, and has 
none of the virtues of the wise restraint or moderation of 
the Greek. In another respect too he differs from a classi¬ 
cal poet. Sometimes in his description of nature he intro¬ 
duces no human element, as in The Cloud , The Sensitive 
Plant, etc. Shelley’s Hellenism is, therefore, of a unique 
brand. It is concerned with his outlook and temperament 
as a poet, and not with his style or manner of expression. 
It is significant that Keats wrote to him : “You might 
curb your magnanimity, and be more of an artist, and 
load every rift of your subject with ore ** Keats counsels 
Greek moderation and restraint. 

Shelley’s Pantheism 

Shelley does not commit himself to definite pantheism 
anywhere. But there are passages which seem to come 
near to pantheism. He often eonceives of a Spirit diffused 
through, and permeating the universe—a Spirit that seems 
also to impel human thoughts. Shelley pays homage to 
such a Spirit in his Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. It is a 
spirit that links the very grass we tread under feet with the 
tremulous stars in the heavens. It, as Shelley says, is reflec¬ 
ted in light and colour, in life and motion, which fill every 
crack and cranny in the universe. Sometimes it stirs the 
very air and weaves a spell of radiance. Shelley does often 
experience it in a thrill of thought. Such moments of rapt 
vision Shelley often describes. One passage may be quoted 
here : 
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How calm it was I the silence there 
By such a chain was bound 
That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
The invisible quietness ; 

The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 

The calm that round us grew. 

There seemed from the remotest seat 
Of the white mountain waste, 

To the soft flower beneath our feet, 

A magic circle traced,— 

A spirit interfused around, 

A thrilling silent life, 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife. 

—To Jane : The Recollection • 

We have the most definite exposition of his pantheistic 
views in Adonais. We quote the following as an illustra¬ 
tion * 

He' is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely. He doth bear 

His part, while the One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world *, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 

Torturing th* unwilling dross, that checks its flight, 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might f 

From trees and beasts and men into the heaven s Ug 

The One Spirit is the Universal Mind, working in and 
through nature, into which are infused life and motion, 
which is shaped into form and colour and invested witn 
beauty and splendour : and, as Shelley says here, a poet 
also bears his part in making the world beautUUL 
Nature is also a manifestation of the Universal Mina. 
Pantheism makes Nature and God almost identical. 
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the idea of a spiritual principle ruling and pervading the 
observable world. 

Stopford Brooke writes, “Shelley was not an atheist or 
a materialist. If he may be said to have occupied any 
theoretical position, it was that of an Ideal Pantheist : 
the position which with regard to Nature a modern Poet 
who cares for the subject, naturally—whatever may be his 

personal view adopts in the realm of art. Wordsworth, a 

plain Christian at home, wrote about Nature as a pan¬ 
theist. The artist, as I said, loves to conceive of the 
universe, not as dead, but as alive. Into that belief 
Shelley, in hours of inspiration, continually rose and his 
work is seldom more impassioned and beautiful than in 
the passages where he feels and believes in this manner. 
The finest example is towards the close of the Adonais. In 
his mind however, the living spirit which, in its living, 
made the Universe, was not conceived of a Thought, as 
Wordsworth conceived it, but as Love operating into 
Beauty ; and there is a passage on this idea in the frag¬ 
ment of the Coliseum which is as beautiful in prose as 
that of Adonais is in verse. But it is only in higher poetic 
hours that Shelley seems or cares to realise this belief. In 
the quieter realms of poetry, in daily life, he confessed no 
such creed plainly ; he had little or no belief in a thinking 
or loving existence behind the phenomenal universe. It is 
infinitely improbable, he says, that the cause of the mind 
is similar to mind. Nothing can be more characteristic 
of him—and he has the same temper in other matters— 
than that he should have a faith with regard to a Source 
of Nature, into which he could soar when he pleased, in 
which he could live for a time, but which he did not 
choose to live in, to define, or to realise, continually.*' 

Shelley's Mysticism 

Shelley believed in a Soul of the Universe, a Spirit in 
which all things live and move and have their being ; 
which, as one feels in the prOmetheus, is unable, incon¬ 
ceivable even to man, for “the deep truth is imageless." 
His most passionate desire was not, as was Browning's, 
for an increased and ennobled individuality, but for the 
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mystical fusion of his own personality with this Spirit, this 
object of his worship and adoration. To Shelley, death 
itself was but the rending of a veil which would admit to 
the full vision of the ideal, which alone is true life. The 
sense of unity in all things is most strongly felt in Adonais, 
where Shelley’s maturest thought and philosophy are to 
be found ; and indeed the mystical fervour in this poem, 
especially towards the end, is greater than anywhere else 
in his writings. The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty is in 
some ways Shelley’s clearest and most obvious expression 
of his devotion to the Spirit of ideal Beauty, its reality to 
him, and his vow of dedication to its service. But the 
Prometheus is the most deeply mystical of his poems : in¬ 
deed, as Mrs. Shelley says, ‘‘It requires a mind as subtle 
and penetrating as Shelley’s own to understand the mystic 
meaning scattered throughout the poem.” 

Shelley, like Blake, regarded the human imagination 
as a divine creative force ; Prometheus stands for the 
human imagination, or the genius of the world | and it is 
his union with Asia the Divine idea, Spirit of Beauty 
and of Love, from which a new Universe is born. It is 
this union, which consummates the aspirations of huma¬ 
nity, that Shelley celebrates in the marvellous love-song of 
Prometheus. As befitted the disciple of Godwin, he 
believed in the divine potentiality of man, convinced that 
all good is to be found within man’s own being, and that 
his progress depends on his own will. 

It is our will 

That thus enchains us to permitted ill— 

We might be otherwise—We might be all 
We dream of, happy, high, majestical. 

Where is the love, beauty and truth we seek 
But in our mind ? 

—Julian and Maddalo • 
In the allegorical introduction to the Revolt of Islam, 
which is an interesting example of Shelley's mystical 
mythology, we have an insight into the poet’s view of the 
good power in the world. It is not an almighty creator 
standing outside mankind, but a power which suffers and 
rebels, and evolves, and is, in fact, incarnate in humanity, 
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Avith a evil ^ UnreCOgniZCd by men - and indeed confounded 

And the Great Spirit of Good did creep among 

1 he nations of mankind, and every tongue 

Cursed and blasphemed him as he passed, for none 

Knew good from evil. 

There is no doubt that to Shelley, the form assumed by 
the divine in man was love. Mrs. Shelley, in her note 
to Rosalind and Helen, says that “in his eyes it was the 
essence of our being, and all woe and pain arose from the 
war made against it by selfishness or insensibility, or 
mistake and Shelley himself says, “the great secret of 
morals is love : or a going out of our own nature, and 

identification of ourselves with beautiful which exists in 

thought, action, person, not our own/’ 

Shelley was always searching for love ; and although 
he knew well, through his study of Plato, the difference 
between earthly and spiritual love, that the one is but the 
lowest step on the ladder which leads to the other, yet in 
actual practice he confounded the two. He knew that 
he did so ; and only a month before his death, he sum- 
med up in a sentence the tragedy of his life. He writes to 
Mr. Gisborne about the Epipsychidton, saying that he 
cannot look at it now, for “the person whom it celebrates 
was a cloud instead of Juno’’ and continues, “If you 
are curious, however, to hear what I am and have been, 
it will tell you something thereof. It is an idealized his¬ 
tory of my life and feelings. I think one is always in love 
with something or other ; the error—and I confess it is not 

easy for spirits encased in flesh and blood to avoid it_ 

consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what 
is, perhaps, eternal.” — C. F. E. Spurgeon. 

Shelley As A Beautiful and Ineffectual Angel 

Matthew Arnold states his view thus : 

“To all this we have to add the charm of the man's 
writings—of Shelley’s poetry. It is his poetry, above 
everything else, which for people establishes that he is an 
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angel. Of his poetry I have not space now to speak. 
But let no one suppose that what of humour and self- 
delusion such as Shelley’s have no effect upon a man s 
poetry. The man Shelley, in very truth, is not entirely 
sane, and Shelley’s poetry is not entiiely sane either. 
The Shelley of actual life is a vision of beauty and 
radiance, indeed, but availing nothing, effecting nothing. 
And in poetry, no less than in life, he is a beautiful and 
ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 

in vain.” 

Boiled down, the charge means that Shelley’s poetry 
is thin in substance, that it lacks the note of high serious¬ 
ness. Matthew Arnold seems to apply to poetry utilitarian 
considerations. In some of his longer poems Shelley deals 
with theories, political and social ; these theories fade into 
abstractions, and as such they cannot have much practical 
value. Arnold maintains that in life he achieves nothing. 
Similarly he means that in his poetry there is nothing to 
stay on—nothing solid and substantial to which the human 
spirit can turn in its hour of distress, and that is to full of 
fine and radiant abstractions. 

We may summarize here Dowden’s defence of Shelley 
against the charge brought by Arnold : 

Dowden points out that although some of the visions 
which Shelley’s poetry conjures up are but phantoms, 
showing thin and ghost-like indted when one turns from 
them to the men and women of Shakespeare's plays, or 
Scott’s novels, yet idealist as Shelley was, he lived in some 
important respects in closer and more fruitful relation 
with the real world than did his great contemporary ^cott? 
that because Shelley lived with ideas, he apprehended 
with something like prophetic insight those great forces 
which had been altering the face of the world during the 
nineteenth century—forces which are summed up under 
the names of democracy and science ; that he apprehended 

these forces not from the merely material point of view, 

but from that of a spiritual being, uniting in his vision with 
democracy and science a third element, not easy to name 
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l! r J lefinC \ a “ eIei P en t of spirituality, which had been 
th'e tinje° St P ° tem * D ^ hlgher thou S ht and feeling of 


Dowden ma.ntains that Shelley did not beat his wings 

wo!h V °j d ’, bUt K- m ? d * he pnme forces of the modern 
T.k’j h r‘ thlS lneffcctuaI angel was one of the heralds 
ot the dawn of a new era in which struggle forfreedom and 

justice would go on. Dowden writes, “I recognise in Shelley 
all the illusions and sophisms of the revolutionary 
epoch. I recognise the vagueness of much of his humani¬ 
tarian rhetoric. But humanitarian rhetoric sometimes may 
be practical benehcence in a nabulous state : let it condense 
and solidify and the luminous mist becomes an orb of love 
---the stout heart of one who would serve the needy and 
th e downcast of our race. If love, justice, hope, freedom, 
fraternity be real, then so is the wiser part of the inspira¬ 
tion of Shelley's radiant song. 


A poet is not necessarily a man of action, but he is often 
the interpreter of his age. Shelley is pre-eminently the 
interpreter of his age—of the revolutionary movement that 
began in his age, of the struggle for freedom and justice. 
He sets forth in his poetry, passionate and sincere, though 
visionary and even fantastic now and then, the desires, 
longings, and aspirations, of the struggling people, people 
suppressed and exploited through long ages,and now rising 
to break their chains. Shelley is a revolutionary poet, and 
he is impregnated with revolutionary ideas. The humani¬ 
tarian rationalism of the eighteenth century was quite 
familiar to him, but he could not surrender to its acquiesce¬ 
nce in the established order of things. He was a born rebel. 
He rebelled against convention and cant, against prejudice 
and ignorance, and against religion too which he perceived 
to be an instrument of suppressing man's freedom—and 
which was after all an ally of political despotism. And he 
wanted to do away with the established order of things 
which kept men in perpetual bondage* 

Is he after all an ineffectual angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain ? Arnold pays tribute to the 
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excellence o< his character by calling him an angel. His 
innocence, his guilelessness, his 

self, are as palpable as anything. Byron said, He was 

without exception the best and least selfish man I ever 
knew ” Yes, Shelley had an angelic character n°‘° nl y ,n 
his unselfishness, but also in his love of mankind. He drea¬ 
med of the ideal world of perfect freedom and perfect love 
in which he so passionately believed. Was he ineffectual ? 
He himself broke away from custom and tradition, irom 
convention and sham morality, and from religion which 
could mean only a bondage to man. In his preface to 
Prometheus Unbound he says, “Let this opportunity be 
conceded to me of acknwledging that I have what a Scotch 
philosopher characteristically terms a passion for reform' 
ing the world.’ “We may take the lines from his Ode to- 

the West Wind : 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth I 


Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy. 

It is ‘the application of ideas to life’ which Arnold 
values so highly in good poetry. Arnold says that poetry 
is an interpretation of life. Now Shelley more than any ot 
his contemporaries interprets the longings and aspirations 
of his age, and reflects the striving for freedom ana 


justice.^ ^ Qf , incffectual . wi n be furthest from our 
mind when we read the considered judgment of J. K- 


U 11m an : , 

“Among his contemporaries in England Shelley stood 
alone. He was a truer child of his age than anyone 
except the inevitable Goethe and the inevitable Nepoleon, 
and like them his position is at the pinnacle of a long 
development. The other great romantic poets fit less per¬ 
fectly into the scheme of the times ; they were not liKe 
Shelley, comprehensive in their interests or fundamentally 
expressive of their age in its totality. They were poets-— 
great poets—and each of them, according to his lights, 
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was a true representative of his time ; they are not, how¬ 
ever, as tremendously significant historically as he was 
Shelley was a symbol and a force ; they were not. They 
lack his universality and inevitablity. Wordsworth, 

Coleridge and Keats were the supreme “poets of escape.*’ 

The first two, in their youth, had hailed the coming of the 
Revolution with joy and anticipation ; they too had 
dreamed bright, gaudy dreams of happy Erewhons and 
had planned their promised land on the banks of the 
euphonious Susquehanno. But the brutal reality of bloody 
gutters and the whining guillotine and the carnage of 
Napoleon proved too much for them. Wordsworth took 
up celandines, Coleridge opium, and between them they 
created poetry of surpassing beauty. 

Shelley—A Revolutionary 

We shall have to look back a little and trace the 
intellectual history of Shelley before we can understand 
why he is a revolutionary. Rationalism of the eighteenth 
century was an important factor. The eighteenth century 
was an age of prose, social-mindedness and reason—the 
age of Voltaire, Newton, Adam Smith, Swift, Fielding, 
Lessing, and Samuel Johnson. It was an age when 
poetry was at a low ebb, and held closer to the earth, 
feeling and imagination being drained off. Rationalism 
and pseudo-classicism could not be good soil for poetry. 
The novelists, scientists, and social thinkers of the day 
developed a trend of humanitarianism. It meant largely 
an earthly reorientation of human attitude to life, and it 
could little suit the rapturous strain of lyric. Shelley’s 
mined was nourished on such prosaic, empirical, and 
rational thought in the beginning of the eighteenth century# 
He had intellectual affiliations with Locke, Hume and 
Kant, and later Berkeley stimulated the idealistic strain in 
his mind# 

Eighteenth century humanitarianism at first reflected 
itself in satire and invective (Voltaire, Swift. Fielding) : 
later it tended towards radical propaganda, and so the 
existing order of things was attacked and the seed of 
revolution was sown, as in the writings of Helvetius, 
Holbach, Gondorcet and Rousseau. In England their 
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doctrines were promulgated by Godwin, Tom Paine, Vol- 
ney, and Holcroft. Before Shelley was twenty-one, Shelley 
read and absorbed the writings of Helvetius, Holbach and 
Rousseau. In addition to these, he thoroughly studied 
William Godwin’s Political Justice. The materialistic trend 
of these writings could not of course repress his imagination 
and idealism which were the essence of his being. 

E. Neipokoeva, a Russian critic writes, “At the time 
he was at Eton and Oxford, Shelley showed a lively 
interest in philosophy and natural science. His vast 
correspondence in these years shows his wide acquain¬ 
tance with the literature of English philosophy, French 
enlightenment, antiquity and Renaissance. At this time 
one of his important features clearly exhibited was his 
view of the world ; it was a close blend between his phi¬ 
losophical and socio-political ideas. Overcoming the 
deistic representation of the world, Shelley as an atheist 
formulated the clearly understandable view that religion 
“is very closely bound up with politics” and ever served 
the interests of the ruling classes. 

The intellectual tradition of which he was born, and 
which he so readily assimilated drew him to the striving 
for freedom of the individual and the freedom of the 
classes, however his mind might have often drifted from 
the world of men and things to the realm of ideas* His 
rationality was beyond question, but it was often assisted 
by his overwhelming imagination, his unclouded vision 
of golden age to come, his speculative and idealistic trend. 
His idea of love as the solvent of all evil and oppression 
in the world might have also something to do with the 
diverting of his mind from practical politics. 

His position is best summed up by J. R. Ullman t 
“_..in his affiliations as well as in his militant indivi¬ 

dualism, he was a true child of the revolution and of the 
earnest, rationalistic thinkers of an earlier generation 
who had given it its premises and its direction. He shared 
not only their emotional enthusiasm, but he was also in 
intellectual accord with their basic dogmas and beliefs ; 
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and even in the later, riper days of golden song, when as 
a spirit pure and free and disembodied he soared so far 
above the toiling world of transient men and transient 
things, he retained that credo of social reform and that 
unwavering belief in the perfectibility of man which had 
been born of the reasoning humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century. No men and no schools can be said to 
have formed Shelley ; what they did was to reinforce his 
beliefs and supply food for his insatiable mind. As a poet 
he must make his bow to God alone ; but as a thinker and 
philosopher of the Revolution—in many respects the most 
sublime thinker which that world-madness produced—he 
is the lineal descondant of those prosaic, earthly reasoners 
of an earlier generation whose spirit and whose attitude 
toward life seem at first glance to be so dramatically 
opposed to his.** 

Stopford Brooke traces his revolutionary passion from 
the early years of his life as the result of the raction to the 
society in which he lived, and shows that this revolution¬ 
ary passion dominates a large part of his poetry : ‘‘Unlike 
Wordsworth, he was a part of that class in English society 
which remained from the beginning untouched by the 
Revolution and which hated it. As he grew up he abhor¬ 
red that society and all its ways, and directed all his ener¬ 
gy against its opinions. He was a revolution in himself. He 
set the authorities at Eton at defiance ; he was expelled 
from Oxford for atheism, and at once took his stand in a 

revolt against society. Then it was.that the still 

enduring ground-swell the French Revolution had caused 
in England broke upon him, and he was flooded by it. 
That swelling tide, though it had died out in the middle 
ranks of society, was still heaving among the working 
classes, and among minor poets who sang their wrongs 
and sorrows. The misery they suffered increased its volume, 
and the ideas of which we have so often spoken rolled on 
in full power under the upper crust. Shelley went down 
to that level and drank there the cup of the Revolution. 
In 1812 he took up the cause of Ireland, and his “Address 
to the Irish people** might have been written at this pre¬ 
sent time by a gentle-minded Home-Ruler. In 1813 
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Queen Mab came out. In it the ideas of the Revolution' 
are reasserted, combined with a deliberate attack on the 
whole state of society in England, and deliberate attack 
on religion as one of the chief curses of society. But the 
chief revolutionary element in it is that which prophesies 
a happier society, a golden time to come, the perfection 
of mankind to be wrought out by suffering, by martyrdom 
for truth- Shelley was really in despair about the present 
and he was forced to look forward for all he hoped and 
all he wished to work for. This was the position of his 
whole life.” 

Has Shelley Any Philosophy or Metaphysical Views ? 

Shelley is pre-eminently a poet—and also a thinker, 
interested in the struggle for freedom and justice in his age. 
He read Locke, Hume, Kant and Berkeley ; he read Plato 
and was thoroughly imbued with his ideas. The question 
is whether be did have a definite philosophy of his own. 

He wrote to Peacock on January 26, 1819, “I consider 
poetry very subordinate to moral and political science 
and if I were well, certainly I would aspire to the latter, 
for I can conceive a great work, embodying the discover 
ries of all ages, and harmonizing the contending creeds 
by which mankind have been ruled. Far from me is such 

an attempt... _” It is open to question whether 

Shelley was equally fitted for metaphysical speculation 
or for political science as for poetry. In the direction of 
metaphysical speculation or political science are such 
fragments as the unfinished Defence of Poetry , the Essay 
on a Future State , the E^say on Christianity, the Essay 
on the Punishment of Death , and the diffused Speculations 
on Metaphysics. Shelley had, it is true, speculative ideas, 
and if he had any ambition to be a philosopher, he could 
not have the patience and steadiness to organize them into 
a system of philosophy. Of course Mrs. Shelley thinks 
that “had not Shelley deserted metaphysics for poetry in 
his youth, and had he not been lost to us early, so that all 
his vaster projects were wrecked with him in the waves, 
he would have presented the world with a complete 
theory of mind, a theory to which Berkeley, Coleridge and 
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nahll H d haVC ^ ontnbuted ; but more simple, unimpug- 

think hv ? tha " ayS ‘ ems of these writers.’ As we 
Oh”;* ^‘Tu P n ament he Was unfi «ed to be a Philoso- 

”thonoh^L !^ Cy D ? tCS - ln hlm this characteristic— 

tendered im , agina “° n and awoke sensation, and 

This rCd | h d i ZZy ,r ° m *°° great keenness of emotion.” 

to h, onl y confi u rms our view. Shelley was not destined 
to be a philosopher. 


r^t H d J thC - P u I u SOphlCal vvritin S s of the eighteenth 
century, and might have assimilated the ideas ehat suited 

his temperament. The agnosticism of Hume might have 

appealed to him. Hume denied the material basis of 
things and affirms that human consciousness or mind is 
nothing but a stream of sensations. The shifting mood 
and fancies of Shelley, the rapid succession of imagery 
in which they are flung forth, the quickest transition of 
thought and emotion (while there is little of incoherence 
ecause these ever-changing feelings and emotions are 
held together by his imagination), which we find to be 
the characteristics of his poetry, might well lead us to 
presume that his mind is a stream of sensations. But it 
cannot be the whole truth. Shelley’s shaping and plastic 
imagination gives unity and co-ordination to his fancies 
and emotions, however they may come hurtling forth. The 
material world has little objective reality to Hume. A 
poet and any poet may, in a certain mood, dismiss the 
material world as existing, and creates a fantasy world 
of his own, and Shelley is the poet to do it oftenest. We 
may quote the following from Adonais : 


Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies 
Splendours and Glooms, and glimmering incarnations 
Of Hopes and Fears; and twilight Fantasies. 

There are not like the abstract personifications of the 
eighteenth century poets; they seem to be live personifica¬ 
tions; yet there is an air of unreality about them. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s comment is worth noticing : “He created 
in this immaterial world ethereal images of Justice and 
Tiuth of Fortitude and Power_.ghosts of imperso- 
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nated qualities of the mind that, in their unreality, take 
away all vitality from the impersonations o! the greater 
moral Ideals. Even these, which we willingly imagine as 
actual, are stripped of their reality by Shelley’s dissolving 

power/’ # . , 

Hume is a materialist (though he denies the material 

world ; ) Berkeley is an idealist, and for him nothing 
exists but the mind, the thinking and his ideas, and 
the material world cannot exist except as it is perceived 
by the mind* We cannot really say that Shelley commits 
himself to the views of either Hume or Berkeley* We 
may take another verse from Adonais : 

Peace, peace I he is not dead, he doth not sleep 
He hath awakened from the dream of life 
‘Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. 

Life is said to be a dream and phantom, and death, the 
reality and truth. It is just a way of looking at things ; it 
does not mean that the materiality of human existence is 
denied. All that it can mean is that so long as we live in 
this world, our life is full of errors and delusions against 
which we go on struggling, and we seldom attain the ulti¬ 
mate truth. It may be a philosophical view- The object of 
philosophical speculation is to discover the ultimate 
reality, essence or substance, and there are different appro¬ 
aches to it, as suggested by philosophers : for example, 
Kant attempts a reconciliation of materialism and idea¬ 
lism, and asserts the existence of a reality outside of our 
consciousness, and calls it the “thing-in-itself,” and it . is 
unknowable, beyond our cognition (“transcendental )• 
Shelley here postpones the knowledge of the i ultimate 

reality beyond life. 

On analysing Shelley’s way of thinking, we may say 
that Shelley, with Berkeley, accepts the mind a§ the 
substance and the material world depending on the mind 
that perceives it. But Berkeley holds that it is the mind of 
God that perceives everything. Shelley does not seem to 
subscribe to this view. Again with Kant he may hold that 
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* r , Ca li! y ex ‘ st9 outside our consciousness; and it is unknow¬ 
able though we may strive to reach out to it. There is 

* U n C i a hlnt ,n . the , verse quoted above. We may quote 
another verse where th l8 idea-the idea of the ultimate 

reality is more emphatically stated, which we strive to 
grasp and comprehend : 


The One remains, the many change and pass 

T v- rt aVCn i 9 light r forevcr 8hincs » earth’s shadows fly. 
Lite, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity*, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seekl 

Note the expression ‘earth’s shadows,’ which would again 

suggest the unreality of earthly existence, and that earthly 

existence can only be a grouping for the truth or ultimate 

reality, which we cannot reach until we die. His views 

cannot be definitely tied down to any particular system of 

philosophy. His views as stated here that we cannot know 

the ultimate truth until we are released from the bondage 

ol life, it is personal to him, whether it is philosophical 
or not. ^ 


He conceives the ultimate reality sometimes as Love 
sometimes as Beauty, sometimes as Goodness, Love, Beauty) 
and Goodness may be after all identical. He atleast 
thinks that these principles are active in the world, shaping 
and re-shaping it, and may ultimately mould the destiny of 
mankind. He is not without hope, but there is no knowing 
when this hope about mankind will be fulfilled. We may 
quote again from Adofiais : 

That light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That beauty in which all things work and move. 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being, blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
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Bums bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality, 

Stopford Brooke comments on the above thus : 

‘‘Sometimes, however, this power of impassionating 
himself as he worked in the realm of the understanding, 
where analytic reasoning ruled, was a good thing, when 
the idea he was considering was itself a noble and ideal 

one. And when he was thus uplifted he wrote with superb 
beauty : 

“He is borne away in this fashion in Adonais, He has 
been thrilled as he wrote, into keen and lofty feeling, and 
suddenly, in the rush of this feeling, he rises into a higher 
conception of the Essence in the universe than that it is 
Thought alone. He transfers that idea to the realm of 
emotion—transfers the expression of it from philosophy 
to poetry—and transfigures it into a spiritual power, into 
the statement that Love, and Love only, is the universe. 

In his emotional excitation and in a sort of ecstatic 
vision Shelley may rise to the idea of Love as the funda¬ 
mental principle of the world. It is a truth that a note in 
a moment of exalted feeling may glimpse, but it may be 
doubted whether it has anything to do with a philosophi¬ 
cal view. The very principle of Love seems to be contradic¬ 
ted when Shelley describes birth as a curse. Death cancel® 
the curse of birth, and Death must be then the BenediCj 
tion that Shelley speaks of. “The fire for which all thirst, 
must be the ultimate truth, and it may be Love or 
Beauty. It is not clear what is really meant by “the last 
clouds of cold mortality ;** Shelley is not certainly thinking 
of his coming death—he might be thinking of human 
frailties and delusions which are done away with by the 
closer glimpse of the ultimate truth of the world Love or 
Beauty. From his lyrical expression of hopes and fears, 
exaltations and despairs, it is not possible to deduce any 
system of philosophy. 

Shelley's own quest of the fundamental principle of 
the world, whether Beauty, Love or Goodness—leave him 
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after all unsatisfied. He has a restless and roving spirit i 
hjs moods change from hope to despair unaccountably, 
and he cannot thus be in a position to define exactly 
what the fundamental principle of the world is ..Perhaps 
the Heraclitan flux—“Every thing flows, everything chan¬ 
ges,*’ might explain Shelley’s instability. In his Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty , he describes this Beauty as “the awful 

shadow of some unseen power.visiting this various 

world with an inconstant wing as summer winds that 
creep from flower to flower it can mean that he can but 
glimpse it now and then, as the attribute ‘inconstant’ 
would imply—and it seems that despite himself he puts 
his faith in it and he says : 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 

That thou—O awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 

Beauty that rules the world, will finally redeem mankind — 
this is the hope that Shelley entertains. This Beauty is an 
intelligent and active principle, working in the world. It 
is a conception, if it is philosophical at all, which could 
have been formed by a poet alone—a poet, who dedicates 
himself to beauty, and finally elevates it to the funda¬ 
mental principle of the world. This Beauty is of course 
identical with love—and so it can change the face of the 
world and mould the density of mankind. 

We may sum up in the words of Stopford Brooke : “It 
is profoundly characteristic of Shelley and it separates 
him from all other poets, makes his charm, and yet fills 
us with regret, that this thing to which he gave WDrship 
should be only the shadow of some greater power which 
was itself a shadow for he loved to multiply vagueness 
on vagueness. It was but the shadow of she Spirit of 
Beauty which fell on him in youth, and we find—so out of 
the real world is he—that the thing which stirred him into 
wild ecstasy was the shade of a shade, the ghost of a ghost. 
What other poet has ever lived in such a world, could be 
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wrought to such emotion by the film of a film of thought. 
Nor was the emotion unreal 1 It was actual, far more 
keen and fine than that which he could give to mortal 

persons. It is the impossibility of our often entering into 
this super-subtle ethereality, this thin and eager A*® 6 ° r 
passionate worship for an ideal like that of Beauty, at the 
very moment when it is dissolving into the thinnest clouds 
of thought, which makes Shelley, when he is writing only 
as the artist, out of his own intellectual imagination the 
least comprehensible ol all the poets of England. When 
we think we have secured his thought, it vanishes, to fa e 
another form, and unless you are fond ol this infinite 
change, you will not care for Shelley. He is always there, he 
changes but he cannot die, but if you think to fix him down 
to one shape, his smile is malign, and his answer is this 2 


1 silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb 

I arise, and unbuild again.” 


Opinions of Critics 

Among the lyric poets, Shelley, who was a lyric poet 
before everything, needs no longer to have his claim 
reaffirmed. If we judge him by the verdict of those English 
poets who, coming after him, have famously sustained 
his ideals, we have from three of the four nearest him, 
Tenny son, Browning and Swinburne, his undivided praise, 
while from the fourth Matthew Arnold if we have a doubtful 
note, it was struck in the dangerous pursuit of comparative 
criticism, srt going in this instance by the rival claims of 
Byron, of all men. Time, moreover, and the spirit of 
the time, have so far certainly not strengthened Arnold s 
criticism, as he thought they would. If we judge She ley 
by his critics, as apart from the poets, again, there is no 
question of the balance in his high favour. And if by the 
love those idolators of poetry, the saving remnant who 
exist among men and make its pursuit and maintenance 
possible there is still less doubt of his fame. 

“To the lyric realm he may well serve as gate-keeper* 
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^ WC U '? h ° ose 80 ' 11 ** f° T reasons in no way dis~ 

t P vne gl r D h-' t ° 1 h,S . fc]llow * i mniortals. In taking him a^ the 
type of his lyric race and kind, we would convert his 
praise into a tribute to his whole order, as we might turn 
his own praise of Dante into a tribute to himseli • ‘His 
very words are instinct with spirit ; each is a spark, a 
burning atom of inextinguishable thought. M 

Shelley's Defence of Poetry , from which the above sen¬ 
tence comes, provides us with a characteristic prose testa¬ 
ment, explaining to some extent the influence of his sacred 
spring and his art of using it, Shelley, as one would have 
nim, believed in the daemonic possession of the lyric poet: 

roetry is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted accorl 
ding t° the determination of the will. A man cannot say, 

1 will compose poetry.' The greatest poet even cannot say 

r > !°. r th< r mind m creation is as a fading coal which some 
invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to 
transitory brightness ; this power arises from within, like 
the colour of a flower which fades and changes as it is 
developed, and the conscious portions of our natures are 
unprophetic either of its approach or of its departure. 
Gould this influence be durable in its original parity and 
force, it is impossible to predict the greatness of the results, 
but when composition begins, inspiration is already on the 
decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been 
communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of 
the original conceptions of the poet. I appeal to the grea¬ 
test poets of the present day, whether it is not an error to 
assert that the finest passages of poetry arc produced by 
labour and study.” 

Every evidence that can be given of Shelley's practice 
of the lyric art agrees with this theoretic account of it in 
such passages as these. — Ernest Rhys . 

Other lyric poets, it has been said, sing of what they 
feel. Shelley in bis lyrics sings of what he wants to feel. 
The thrills of desire, the gushes of emotion, are all strain¬ 
ing after something seen afar but unattained, something 
distant or future ; or they are wails of passionate despair-^ 
utter despondency for something hopelessly gone. Yet it 
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must be owned that these bursts of passionate desire after 
ideal beauty set our pulses a-throbbing with a strange 
vibration, even when we do not really sympathise with 
them. Even his desolate wails make those for a moment 
seem to share his despair who do not really share it. Such 
is the charm of his impassioned eloqueuce, and the wit¬ 
chery of his music. Shairp• 

Ever thwarted, and never nearer the happiness he 
desired for himself and others, he did not, like ordinary 
men, attain a juster notion of the relation between good 
and ill in himself and in the world ; he lapsed into a 
plaintive bewildered melancholy, translating the inexpli¬ 
cable conflict of right and wrong into the transcendental 
view that 

“Life like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 

But his failure is the world’s gain, for all that is best 
in his poetry, is this expression of frustrated hope. He 
has indeed, when he is moved simply by public passion, 
some wonderful trumpet-notes ; what hate and indigna¬ 
tion can do, he sometimes does. And his rapturous 
dreams of freedom can stir the intellect, if not the blood# 
But it must be remembered that poetry inspired solely by 
revolutionary enthusiasm is liable to one fatal weakness ,* 
it degenerates too easily into rhetoric. To avoid being a 
didactic treatise it has to deal in high-flown abstractions, 
and in Shelley, fear, famine, tyranny, and the rest, some¬ 
times have all the emptiness of the classical manner. They 
appear now as brothers, now as parents, now as sisters of 
one another; the task of unravelling theirgenealogy, would 
be as difficult as it is pointless. If Shelley had been merely 
the singer of revolution, the intensity and sincerity of his 
feeling would still have made him a better poet than 
Byron ; but he would not have been a great poet, partly 
because of his strained and false view of “the moral unive¬ 
rse 5 * and of himself.. 

Fortunately for our literature, Shelley did more than 
arraign tyrants. The Romantic Movement was not 
merely a new way of considering human-beings in their 
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public capacity ; it meant also a new kind of sensitiveness 

to their environment.The Romantic poets 

tended to be absorbed in their trees and hills, but when 
they also looked in the same spirit on their own hearts, 
that operation added yet another world to poetry. In 
Shelley the absorption of the self in nature is carried to its 
furthest point. If the passion to which nature moved 
him is less deeply meditated than in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, its exhuberance is wilder ; and in his best lyrics 
it is inseparably mingled with the passion which puts him 
among the world’s two or three greatest writers of love- 
poems. 

Of all his verse, it is these songs about nature and love 
that every one knows and likes best. And, in fact, many 
of them seem to satisfy what is perhaps the ultimate test 
of true poetry ; they sometimes have the power, which 
makes poetry akin to music, of suggesting by means of 
words something which cannot possibly be expressed in 
words. — S. Waterlow. 

Shelley’s rank in literature and in the political deve¬ 
lopment of the nineteenth century is open to no question. 
Both positions are clear and marked. He was the child 
of Reaction against that of Eighteenth Century at which 
Carlyle storms as the personification of Formalism in 
Literature and Death in Religion. In all this there is, 
of course, much exaggeration ; but the result of the 
French Revolution, of the long Napoleonic war, of the 
rise of German thought and philosophy, the progress of 
Romantic against the Classical school of writing, had 
caused a great breach between the past with its clear, cold 
manner largely based on Latin culture at schools and 
colleges, and the new feeling for life and nature derived 
mainly from the Greek. The belief now was that man 
should sing, not because he could make his work as form¬ 
ally perfect as Pope or Gray but because, as Tennyson 
says, 

I do but sing because I must 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

Shelley, too, was everywhere in revolt, and to the last 
liad arrived at no definite thinking on any literary or 
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political subject, unless negatively.. Queen Mab 

is a wild protest against universal corruption, as he beli¬ 
eved, in Church and State; the Revolt of Islam (1817> 
sets forth the imperative duty of breaking with the past, 
in root and branch ; Peter Belly the Third (1819) attacks 
the doctorinal position of Wordsworth: while Healls (1821) 
is written with the direct intention of rousing the Greeks 
against their Turkish oppressors. If his position in the 
history of political thought ?s clear, no less so is his 
poetical rank. It is with the first names, but of him it 
may be said that theory of poetic spontaneity has acted 
somewhat to his disadvantage. Much of his imagery is vague* 
dreamy, misty and even unearthly ; though this is saying 
no more than that the unearthly is the very essence of all 
Shelley’s work and thought. Clouds, stars, flowers predo¬ 
minate unduly in his vocabulary and pictures, so that hi* 
poetry rather pails when continuously read. But as to his 
power over the purely poetical and melodious sides 
of his art there never were two opinions. —W. K. Leask+ 

“Poetry,” he wrote, “is a sword of lightning, ever 
unsheathed, which consumes the scabbard that would 

contain it . ..Poetry is indeed something divine. 

It is at once the centre and the circumference of all 
knowledge.” One might substitute “the spirit of man 
for the word “poetry” in these definitions and their vali¬ 
dity would be unimpaired, for the one is simply the 
emanation of the other. His song was an inseparable part 
of him. It was the sound of his spirit in motion; it was the 
centre and circumference of knowledge, in that it was the 
centre and circumference of the human spirit. Shelley s 
verse, like the personality from which it generated, is con¬ 
centrated to the one end that was the goal of his united 
being, and its mood is not, like that of poets, one of appre¬ 
ciation but of intense desire ; indeed, one may say that,, 
whereas the average singer has a range of several loosely 
related moods, he had but one. He harped eternally upon 
the same note, seeming to derive a masochistic ecstasy from 
its unending, and unanswered vibration, and when, in his 
writing, he was unable to match the sustained constancy 
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of his spirit, he considered his verse scarcely poetry at all. 
So much of his work is fragmentary because he was almost 
incapable of writing a line which was not an expression 
of his “sell * ; on those occasions when the artist in him 
was unable to keep pace with the man he would either 
write nothing or mark time in translations and in the 
composition of objective of verse, which, however beauti¬ 
ful in imagery and craftsmanship, he could never regard 
as more than the playthings of an off-hour. His genuine 
poetry must spring clean and unwarped from the spiritual 
travail that was his life ; it must possess its perfect homo¬ 
geneity and its unswerving oneness of direction. He wrote 
song because he lived a song. What he was and what he 
did were utterly one. — J. R. Ullman. 

INTRODUCTION TO ADONAIS 

Date of Composition 

Adonais is an elegy on the death of Keats. Keats died 
in Rome on February 23, 1821. Shelley wrote his Adonais 
soon after this. Shelley was led to believe that the bitter 
attack upon Keats in the Quarterly Review , was responsi¬ 
ble for his early death while he was suffering from c3nsump- 
tion. Shelley penned a letter to the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, but it was not completed and dispatched. This 
letter was written in protest, and in it Shelley states the 
cause of his death : 

“Poor Keats was thrown into a dreadful state of mind 
by this review; which, I am persuaded, was not written with 
any intention of producing the effect—to which it has at 
least greatly contributed—of embittering his existence, and 
inducing disease from which there are now but faint hopes 
of his recovery* The first effects are described to me to 
have resembled insanity, and it was by assiduous watch¬ 
ing that he was restrained from effecting purposes of sui¬ 
cide. The agony of his sufferings at length produced the 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and the usual pro¬ 
cess of consumption appears to have begun. He is coming 
to pay me a visit in Italy; but I fear that, unless his mind 
can be kept, tranquil, little is to be hoped from the influ¬ 
ence of climate.’* 
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Shelley might have had this information fromGisbornc 
and it was certainly a much exaggerated account. On 
July 27, 1820, Shelley wrote a letter to Keats, inviting 
him to come and stay with him at Pisa for his health. 
Soon after he drafted the letter to the editor of the 
Quarterly Review . In his letter to Keats his opening words 
aJc : “I hear with great pain the dangerous accident you 
have undergone (recurrence of blood-spitting from the 
lungs), and Mr. Gisborne, who gives me the account of 
it adds that you continue to wear a consumptive appear- 
ance.” So Gisborne appears to be the source of all this 

infoimation to Shelley. , . . 

Keats, however, could not accept Shelley s invitation. 

On September 18, 1820, Keats left England for Italy, 
accompanied by Joseph Severn. Reaching Rome, they 
settled at once in lodgings which Dr. Clark had taken tor 
them in the Piazza di Spagna. Keats was under the care 
or Dr. Clark, and Severn was most dellgent in his atten¬ 
tion to him. Keats felt a little better in the beginning, 
and he was cheerful too, but soon a relapse came with 
haemorhage and violent fever. But his death was peace¬ 
ful ; it occurred on February 23, 1821. He was buried in 
the old Protestant Cemetary of Rome under a little altar- 
tomb sculptured with a Greek lyre and the epitaph it 
bore waf, “Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 

Shelley wrote a letter to Severn, to whom he had sent 
a copy of Adonais . The letter is dated Pisa, N°vember 

2pth if2i : u ♦ T 

Dear Sir—I send you the elegy on poor Keats—but i 
wish it were better worth your acceptance. You will see 
by the preface, that it was written before I could obtain 
any particular account of his last moments ; all that I still 
know, was communicated to me by a friend who had 
derived his information from Colonel Finch J and I have 
ventured to express, as I felt, the respect and admiration 

which your conduct towards him demands. 

In spite of his transcendent genius, Keats never was 
nor ever will be, a popular poet ; and the total neglect 
and obscurity in which the astonishing remnants of his 
mind still lie, was hardly to be dissipated by a writer, 
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who, however, he may differ from Keats in more impor¬ 
tant qualities, at least resembles him in that accidental 
one, a want of popularity. 

I have little hope, therefore, that the poem I send you 
will excite any attention, nor do I feel assured that a criti¬ 
cal notice of his writing would find a single reader. But 
for these consideration, it had been my intention to have 
collected the remnants of his compositions, and to have 
published them with a life and criticism. Has he left any 
poems or writings of whatsoever kind, and in whose 
possession are they ? Perhaps you would oblige me by 
information on this point ? 

• • • 

For my part, I little expected, when I last saw Keats 
at my friend Leigh Hunt’s, that I should survive him. 

••• ••• m 

As we see here, Adonais was written by Shelley on 
hearing of Keats’s death before he could obtain any 
particular account of his last moments.” 

To Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, Shelley wrote on June 5, 
1821 j C, I have been engaged these last days in compo¬ 
sing a poem on the death of Keats, which will shortly be 

finished.It is a highly-wrought piece of art , and 

perhaps better in point of composition, than anything I 
have written.*’ 

To G. Ollier he wrote on June 8, 1821 : “You may 
announce for publication a poem entitled Adonais. It is 
a lament on the death of poor Keats, with some interposed 

stabs on the assassins of his piece and of his fame. 

My poem is finished, and consists of about forty Spenser 

stanzas.If you have interest enough in the subject, 

I could wish that you inquired of some of the friends and 
relations of Keats respecting the circumstances of his death 
and could transmit me any information you may be able 
to collect and especially as to the degree in which, as I 
am assured, the brutal attack in the Quarterly Review 
excited the disease by which he perished.*’ After the poem 
was finished and sent to the press, he wrote again a letter 
to Gisborne, and it appears that Shelley was more deeply 
moved to hear the accounts of Keats’s death than when 
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he had written the poem on the mere report of his death, 
and he had now only the satisfaction that he had rightly 
castigated the savage critics of Keats in his poem. We 
may quote here the first two paragraphs of his letter to 
Gisborne : “I have received the heart-rending account of 
the closing scene of the great genius whom envy and 
ingratitude scourged out of the world. I do not think that 
if I had seen it before , I could have composed the poem. 
The enthusiasm of the imagination would have over¬ 


powered the sentiment. T 

“As it is, I have finished my Elegy ; and this day I 
send it to the press at Pisa. You shall have a copy the 
moment it is completed. I have dipped my pen in consum¬ 
ing fire for his destroyers : otherwise the syle is calm and 

solemn.” . 

We may take it that the poem was finished by June 8, 

1821, as we see from his letter to G. Ollier. We also see 
what the dominant impression of Shelley was when he 
wrote the poem. It was that the savage reviewers had 
killed Keats. He felt drawn to Keats as a poet of “trans¬ 
cendent genius/' and took his side against the brutal and 
fanatical attack that was launched against him, and 

which precipitated his death. 

Here we shall have to consider whether the Quarterly 
Review's attack on Keats was really responsible for his 
disease and his early death, as Shelley thinks. There is a 
misconception about Keats which both Byron and 
Shelley entertain. Shelley speaks of “poor Keats. Byron 

writes in Don Juan : . . 

John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 


Poor fellow 1 His was an untoward fate , 

’Tis strange the mind, that fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article. 
Keats was far from being a frail, unstable character. His 
brother said, “John was the very soul of manliness and 
courage ” He was not the man to be broken by the vitu¬ 
perative attack of his critics. He writes, “My own criticism 
has given me pain without comparison beyond that 
Blackwood or the Quarterly Review could possibly inflict.* 
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Shelley speaks only of the Quarterly Review , but the 
attack upon Keats in a series of articles on the Cockney 
bchool of Poetry in Blackwood's Magazine shows an 
extremely vulgar taste : we may quote one significant 
remark from it : “It is better and wiser thing to be a 
starved apothecary than a starved poet ; so back to the 
shop, Mr. John, back to “plaster, pills, and ointment 
boxes, etc. 0 Keats treated this attack with as much con¬ 
tempt as it deserved. The vindictiveness of Blackwood 
continued unabated even after Keats’s death ; nor did it 
spare even Shelley on his death : “Keats had been 
dished—utterly demolished and dished—by Blackwood 

long before Mr. Gifford’s scribes mentioned his name. 

But let us hear no more of John Keats. It is really too 
disgusting to have him and his poems recalled in this 
manner after all the world thought they had got rid of 
the concern.” And this is about Shelley—and we cannot 
think of anything in more despicable taste : ‘‘Mr. Shelley 
died, it seem9, with a volume of Mr. Keats’s poetry 
“grasped with one hand in his bosom”—rather an 
awkward posture as you will be convinced if you try it. 
But what a rash man Shelley was to put to sea in a frail 

boat with Jack’s poetry on board I..._.Down went the 

boat with a “swirl I” I lay a wager that it righted soon 
after ejecting Jack.” 

Form and Structure of the Poem 

Adonais is a pastoral elegy like Spenser’s Astrophel, a 
lament on the death of Sidney, Milton’s Lycidas lament¬ 
ing the death of Edward King, Arnold’s Thyrsis lament¬ 
ing the death of Clough. Pastoral elegy goes back to the 
past. It was revived and cultivated in the Renaissance 
period. The great song of David for Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Samuel i) was an elegy. The famous Lament of 
Moschus for Bion of the second century B.C. is an example 
which it will be more appropriate to consider here. 
Originally the word, elegy, had no necessary connection 
with lament. It meant a poem written in classical elegaic 
metre (a dactylic hexameter followed by a pentameter). 
The elegiac meter was used in Greece for camp-songs, 
exhortation, dedications and history by Mimnermus, 
Anacreon and others, as well as for commemorative songs. 
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epitaphs and laments. Latin elegy developed the love*- 
theme in the work of Tibullus, Ovid, Propertius and 
others. Classical elegy might be then on any one of a 
great variety of themes, though it is true that laments and 
commemorative soDgs were particularly frequent in Greek. 

Coleridge defines elegy as “the form of poetry natural' 
to the reflective mind,” and as such it may use any 
subject so long as it is related to the poet. Coleridge’s 
view seems to have been unconsciously combined with 
the most popular Greek use of elegy for a meditative 
lament for the dead. Pastoral elegy was the outcome 
of a literary convention, which embraced the lives of 
shepherds, their loves, griefs, singing-matches, etc; The 
Bucolics of Theocritus first founded the tradition. It 
might be doubted whether pastoral poetry was ever 
closely connected with the real working-day lives of she¬ 
pherds. There were popular songs of shepherds referring 
to the legendary Daphnis, the blinded shepherd singer 
of Sicily; Theocritus included some realistic detail in 
his pictures of rustic life. In his successors, Moschus and 
Bion, there was little pretence of realism. The conven¬ 
tion appears to have been well established by the Lament 

of Moschus for Bion, which set the tone for centuries to 
come. The striking feature was lament in idealized rustic 
surroundings, which epitomized the ageless beauty of the 
imagined golden world of Arcadia and the aching longing 
for it of humanity barred out. What Virgil did in his 
Eclogues was to envisage this golden world amid the 
medley of his reference to political and other contem¬ 
porary events, and to naturalize Thcocritean themes into 
northern Italian landscape. Pastoral novels came to 
be written : Boccaccio’s Ameto and Sidney’s Arcadia may 
be mentioned here. There were also pastoral dramas 
(Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherds and Jonson’s Sad Shep¬ 
herd). And the pastoral tradition was also allied to elegy* 
Spenstr introduces laments in his Shepherds Calendar, 
while in it the conventions of singing-match, dialogue and 
political and religious comment were freely used. The 
link-up between pastoral and elegy is properly seen in 
Spenser’s Astrophel. 
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dictlrv fn rnn °J PaS '° ral and ra ‘^r contra- 

con^rirf P "I 8P ‘ nt ’ needs t0 be a little further 
life of P f‘ 0ra P° e,ry ske ‘ched an ideal life—the 

hv ® heph " ds .> ? lm P le and unsophisticated, untroubled 

oL.T/nf' Pl u ; , as we have said above, it is the 
picture of a golden world, for which the hearts of prob- 

Clty : dwelle rs yearned. E. K. Chambers 
suggests the explanation ; 

. , The pastoral melancholy* is by no means part of the 

? a ••••••••••••There the shepherd life is uniformly con¬ 
sidered as blithe and joyous, unvexed by any sorrow that 

!!f m ^ 0I « S ?? g . Cann0treadily cure * But in reality, the life 
oi the fields is never without its undertone of sadness* 

■C.lear away the fripperies of civilization, put yourself into 
touch with the great heart of things, and the primal 
tragedies of existence, the burden of labour and the pang 
of loss, become, not less, but more affecting. In the hush 
of the words and pastures, the “still-sad music of 

is plainly audible. And if you go back to 
1 heocritus, only another way of returning from con¬ 
vention to reality, the echo of this music rarely ceases to 
sound. Especially did such sentiment tend to connect 
itself with the idea, always so intolerable to the pagan 
imagination, of death. We have already noted among the 
primitive modes of Sicilian song, the dirge for some dead 
comrade, or in commemoration of the mythical herdsman, 
Daphnis. Bion has left us a literary adaptation of such a 
theme. And when Bion himself died, Moschus used the 
form to express, in poetic metaphor, the sorrow of those 
who had loved him for the lost singer and friend. T ~ —- 
own literature it has become traditional for such 
pose. Again and again throughout the centuries 

“The same sweet cry no circling seas can drown 
In melancholy cadence rose to swell 
Some dirge of Lycidas or Astrophel, 

• When lovely souls and pure, before their time, 

Into the dusk went down. 

Philip Sidney and Edward King, John Keats and Arthur 
Clough, all alike cut off by an ineluctable fate in the 


In our 
pur* 
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■flower of their days : for all alike the cadences of a half- 
forgotten Greek poet have woven their imperishable me- 

morial.” 

Milton's Lycidas may be taken here as a typical 
example of pastoral elegy. The poem has a pastoral «e ■ 
tine : Milton represents himself as a shepherd, and so is 
Edward King, a fellow of Christ College. Cambridge 
who was drowned in his passage from Chester to Ireland 
on August 10, 1637, and whose death he mourns in 


the poem : 

For we were nurst upon the sell-same hill 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and nil. 

He introduces W. Chappel, the Tutor of Christ’s College ! 


And old Damaetas lov’d to hear our song. 

In his poem there are references to Theocritus, Moschus 
and Virgil. It means that Milton draws his inspiration 

from the old pastoral elegy : 

O fountain Arethusa, and thou honoured flo° d > 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds. 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 


We have noted above that Virgil in h.s pastorals made 

references to political and contemporary events, in 

Lycidas. Milton breaks into a denunciation of Land ana 
his policy in reviving the Catholic ritual in t e j? 

of England, and of the corruption of the clergy in lines 

113-131. It is in pastoral imagery that the corrupt church 
and clergy are described : 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest : , 

Blind mouths,—that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the leas 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs 1 

The point is that Milton Weeps the pastoral setting and 
■atmosphere throughout the poem. At last he rises to the 
triumphant note : 
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Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ry floor : 

So sinks the Day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repair* his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky, 

Shelley’s Adonais is, it is true, a pastoral elegy, but there 
is a difference. Unlike Milton, he breaks away from the 
pastoral convention. He models himself directly upon 
Bion and Moschus : in the beginning of the poem we can 
trace the influence of both upon him, but later he begins 
to follow his own line of thought, and almost discards 
pastoral imagery and pastoral atmosphere. It is true that 
he describes the mourners, Byron and Moore as Mountain 
Shepherds. There seems to be nothing of a Shepherd 
about them. 

’Midst others of less note came one frail Form. 

Here Shelley begins to speak of himself—and it is an 
intimate self-revelation in highly metaphorical language— 
and he looks least like a shepherd, and neither does he 
speak the language of a shepherd. Then he lashes out at 
the critics of Keats. From now on Shelley discards 
pastoral similitudes and pastoral imagery. The pastoral 
convention allows Shelley’s attack upon the critics of Keats, 
just aa Milton in his Lycidas attacks the corrupt church 
and clergy. 

Peace, peace l he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 

He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

With these words Shelley rises into a higher strain of 
reflection far beyond the pastoral tone and temper in 
which the poem might have opened. We may call it 
'pantheism—“One Spirit’s plastic stress*’ shaping and re¬ 
shaping the world—the One Spirit that Shelley identifies 
with Beauty and Good. And Keats is now 

a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely 

The next point to consider here is what Shelley 
'borrows from Bion's Lament for Adonis and Moschus’s 
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Lament for Bion. He adopts the name Adonais for Keats. 

There can be no other explanation for this than that as 

Shelley partly models himself upon Bion, he chooses 
Adonais as the title,and it is a variant of Adonais. Adonais 
has been explained by some as a lament for Adonis, which 
will suggest that Shelley might seek to identify Keats 
with Adonis. The legend about Adonis might throw 
some light. Adonis, a beautiful youth, was beloved by 
Aphrodite. He died of a wound which he received from 
a boar during the chase. The flower anemone sprang from 
bis blood. The grief of the goddess at his death was so 
great, that the gods of the lower world allowed him to 
spend six months of every year with Aphrodite on earth. 
His death and return to life were celebrated at annual 
festivals (Adonia) at Byblos, Alexandria in Egypt, Athens 
and other places. It was a nature-cult : the death of 
nature in winter and its revival in spnngwere symbolized 
by Adonis in the annual festival for him. 

Now we can see whether there can be any parallel 
between Keats and Adonis. Adonis dies to live again. 
Shelley promises the immortality of Keats as a poet in 
his elegy—and we may say that more than anything else 
the poem is a paean of Keat s immortality. 

Peace, peace 1 he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of sleep. 

Still futther on Keats is made one with Nature : 

there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of nights sweet bird* 

Note that Adonis is Nature too-the personiScation of 
Natuie. Keats is a portion of the loveliness of Nature 
which he once made more lovely. Finally he is merge 
in that One Spirit which permeates Nature. It is in lact 
a re-orientation of the Adonis-cult. The title * Adonais 
has been, therefore appropriately chosen. 

It may be shown too that Shelley begins his poem in a 
strain similar to that of Bion. Bion’s Lament for Adonis 
begins thus : 

Woe, woe for Adonis, he hath perished, the beautc* 
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ous Adonis, dead is the beauteous Adonis, the Loves join 
in the lament. J 

Shelley substitutes Urania for Cytherea (Aphrodite) in 
Bion. 

And the rivers bewail the sorrows of Aphrodite, and 
the wells are weeping Adonis on the mountains. The 
flowers flush red for anguish and Cytherea through all the 
mountain-knees, through every dell doth shrill the piteous 
dirge. Woe, woe was for Cytherea, he hath perished, the 
lovely Adonis. 

And Echo cried in answer, He hath perished, the 
lovely Adonis. And Shelley brings in Echo too : 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

Andleeds her grief with his remembered lay... 

Here is a passage from Aphrodite's lament in Bion, 
which Shelley has in mind : Awake, Adonis, for a little 
while and kiss me yet again, the latest kiss 1 Nay kiss 
me but a moment, but the life-time of a kiss, till from 
thine inmost soul into my lips, into my heart, thy life- 
breath ebb, and till I drain thy sweet love-philtre, and 
drink down all thy love. Compare stanza 26 of Adonais • 

We shall take two passages from Moschus’s Lament for 
Bion to show Shelley's indebtedness to Moschus : • 

This, O most musical of rivers, is thy second sorrow, 
this, Meles, thy new woe. Of old didst thou lose Homer, 
that sweet mouth of Calliope, and men say thou didst 
bewail thy goodly son with streams of many tears, and 
didst fill all the salt sea with the voice of thy lamenta¬ 
tion—now again another son thou weepest, and in a new 
sorrow art thou wasting away. Compare stanza 4 of 
Adonais. 

Here is the second passage from Moschus : 

Poison came, Bion to thy mouth, thou didst know 
poison. To such lips as thine did it come, and was not 
sweetened ? What moral was so cruel that could mix 
poison for thee, or who could give thee the venom that 
he^rd thy voice. Surely he had no music in his soul. 
Compare stanza 36 of Adonais * 
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Shelley, in writing a pastoral elegy, naturally turned 
to the very source ol pastoral elegy—Bion and Moschus. 
And ii he has in his memory their verses, and it he 
borrows from them, it is interesting to note that with an 
exquisite art these borrowings are adapted to his theme 
and to its evolution. But the point to note is that bhelley 
goes beyond Bion and Moschus. Bion’s Lament Jor 

Adonis ends like this : , f . 

Cease, Cytherea, from thy lamentations, today refrain 
7 from thy dirges. 

Thou must again bewail him, again must weep for him 

another year. 

We should note the difference here : Keats has become 

one among the immortals : 

It was for thee you kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an heaven of song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng! 
But there is no future, nor hope for Adonis, borne hope, 
however, is held out for Bion in Moschus s elegy . 

Not unrewarded will the singing be ; and as once to 
Orpheus’s sweet ministrelsy she gave Eurydice to return 
with him, even so will she send thee too, Bion, to the 
hills. But it I, even I, and my piping had aught availed 
before Pluteus I too would have sung. If Shelley seems 
to follow the example of Bion and Moschus, he wri es 
Adonais in a diflerent spirit altogether. As we have 
pointed out above, he gradually drops the pastoral 
setting and the pastoral convention as he goes on with 1 . 

Analysis and Exposition of the Poem ^ 

The poem opens in the manner of Bion s Lament Jor 

Adonis : 

I weep for Adonais—he is dead I . 

Urania is substituted for Aphrodite in Bion. Urania i» 
one of the Muses, a daughter ot Zeus by Mnemosyne, bhe 
is represented as the Muse ot Astronomy. Urania is a so 
known as Aphrodite, and she is the heavenly or spiritua 
Aphrodite, as distinguished from Aphrodite Pandemos, 
who figures in Bion’s Lament . As the heavenly Aphrodite 
“she here represents spiritual or intellectual aspiration. 
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the love of abstract beauty, or the divine element in poesy 
or art.” And she may well be the mother of Adonais 
(Keats). In Bion it is the bride (Aphrodite) who mourns 
the death of her lover, Adonis ; in Shelley it is the mother 
(the Uranian Aphrodite) who mourns the loss of her son. 

The first mourner is the Hour, and he is to summon 
other Hours to keep him company in his grief* Adonais 
was killed, “pierced by the shaft which flies in darkness,** 
while Urania was in her seat, amid Echoes. It is implied 
here that Keats was the victim of the anonymous savage 
criticism in the Quarterly Review . Let Urania keep a mute 
grief, for Keats has gone to a better place (“where all 
thing wise and fair descend/*) It is the first hint that 
Death has made Keats “a portion of the loveliness which 
once he made more lovely. 0 No mourning can restore 
him to life ; yet he should have his due of mourning. 

There is a reference to Milton, an immortal poet who 
died blind, old, and lonely when the country’s freedom 
lay crushed under tyranny of the king, and priestcraft, 
and licentiousness. Milton is considered as an epic poet, 
next to Homer and Dante. There were poets who had 
been struck down by the wrath of man or god, and there 
are some still living, and they struggle on till they will win 
fame. There are minor poets who had been little troubled 
in their life-time, and they are not yet forgotten. 

But now Urania has lost her youngest and dearest son. 
Keats is compared to a pale flower cherished by some sad 
maiden—a clear allusion to Keat’s poem, Isabella, or the 
Pot of Basil. 

Keats died in Rome, and has a grave among the eter¬ 
nal (those whose names will not be forgotten). He will 
not wake again from the sleep of death. He lies in the 
shadow of Death, but Corruption has not yet invaded him* 

The living Dreams, the offspring of Keats's brain, now 
mourn him. Here is the pastoral touch : the Dreams 
Were his flocks whom Keats fed near the living stream of 
his young spirit. One of the Dreams clasps Keats** 
forehead, and fans him with her moonlight wings. 
Another washes his limbs with dew from a vessel. Ano- 
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ther clips her locks, and puts the wreath on him. Another 
breaks her bow and arrows, to conteract a greater loss by 
a lesser one. Another dream a lights on his mouth, and 
at the touch of cold death flushes through his pale limbs 

and then fades away. 

The next group of mourners are Desires and Adora¬ 
tions ; Persuasions ; Destinies; Splendours and Glooms ; 
Hopes and Fears ; Fantasies ; Sorrow and Pleasure. 
Keats had loved them and shaped them into thought and 
melody. Then Morning, Thunder, Ocean, Winds 
mourn him. Echo sits silent among the mountains and 
feeds her grief on his song. The Spring is wild with 
grief, as if she mimicked Autumn, and to both Spring 
and Autumn Keats was dear—dearer than Hyacinth was 

to Phoebus, or Narcissus was to himself. 

England now mourns Keats more melodiously than 
the nightingale mourning for her lost mate and more 
passionately than the eagle mourning her young ones. 
The curse of Cain is invoked on the head of the savage 
critic who was responsible for the death of Keats. 

Winter is gone and Spring returns, and the grief is 
renewed. There is a quickening of life in Nature now, 
and it seems to mock at Death. “Nought we know, dies, 
the spirit of Keats cannot then perish. Death cannot 
be final, though for the moment it seems to be so. The 

question is posed : “Whence are we, and why are wc / 

Misery now wakens Urania ; she is wakened by all 
Dreams and Echoes, and then she comes right away from 
her secret paradise, and views Keats in death-cham er, 
and Death for a while shrinks away, and breath flutters 
the lips of Keats. Urania breaks into her grief. 

Urania would have joined him in death, but she if 
chained to time. She wishes that Keats, before his poeti¬ 
cal powers had fully matured, had not provoked the 

savage critic (“the unpastured dragon in his den. ) lhe 

critics are compared to herded wolves, obscene ravens, 
and vultures. Byron is Appolo the Python-slayer w o 
routed these critics in his satire —English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. The “goodlike mind” of Keats soared forth tor 
a while, and is sunk now, and with it are gone the bree 
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of minor poets and critics. When Urania ends her 
mourning, there come the Mountain Shepherds (the 
pastoral tradition is again recalled here.) 

The Mountain Shepherds are contemporary poets. 
First, there i9 Byron, “the Pigrim of Eternity,” a poet 
crowned with fame, who now quenches the lightning flash 
of his song in mute sorrow. Then comes Thomas Moore, 
the patriotic lyric poet of Ireland, who wails the death of 
Keats in soft melodious tune. Shelley himself is the next 
mourner—a phantom among men, one who has gazed on 
Nature's naked loveliness, and is now a fugitive in the 
world's wilderness. Here is a full portrait of Shelley— 
a restless spirit, full of keenest sensibilities, doomed to 
unhappiness. Shelley weeps his own fate in that of Keats, 
and to Urania, he reveals his branded brow like Gain’s or 
Christ’s. 

Leigh Hunt is another mourner. His voice is hushed 
in grief, and he hangs over the dead like a monument. 
It was he who loved, honoured and comforted the depart¬ 
ed when he was living. 

The unfeeling and anonymous critic (“the nameless 
worm”) is recalled again. The critic was insensible to 
“the magic tone” of Keats’s verse (the reference is here 
to Endymion which was severely criticized in the Quarterly 
Review.) Shelley leaves the critic to his remorse and self¬ 
contempt and burning shame, which must be his portion 
in life now. 

The poem changes to a triumphant<'note, and it is the 
immortality that Keats won. Keats is now a portion of 
the Eternal. He has awakened from the dream of life 
raised *hbove all its strife and illusion, to the ethereal 
region where his spirit dwells in repose. He is now 
beyond the reach of envy, calumny, hate and pain. Let 
not Keats be mourned any more. He lives, he wakes : it 
is Death which is dead. He is made one with Nature. 
And his voice is now heard in all the music of Nature. 
He is a presence to be felt and known everywhere. He is 
merged into the One Spirit which permeates Nature, and 
kindles it into beauty. Death has now been transcended. 
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Keats is welcomed by poets of the past (“the inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown/'* poets who were cut off by early 
death before winning fame—and Keats is one among 
them)—Chatterton who still bore his anguish on his brow 
(Chatterton committed suicide), Sidney (who died chivalr¬ 
ous death), Lucan (condemned to death by Nero), and 
many others. 

The note of mourning is now exchanged for a trium¬ 
phant song—the victory of Keats over death. It will 
stagger one to think that the soul of Keats now fills, and 
is a part of infinite space. He has his grave in Rome 
which can be visited for one’s earthly comfort. It is 
little glory to Rome that it is the graveyard of those who 
made the world their prey. Keats confers glory on Rome 
as he is buried among those intellectuals who had fought 
against the degradation and confusion of Rome. Amid 
the ruins of the Colseura, near to the pyramid that marks 
the tomb of Cestius, Keats lies buried—and it is a scene 
of majestic desolation and repose. 

Death has released Keats from the bondage of life. 
He has passed from the transient to the eternal. Life on 
earth is but a shadow and phantom. It is his pure spirit 
that has flown back to the burning fountain whence it 


came. 

The One remains, the many change and pass. The 
One is the Absolute or the Supreme Being—and Keats is 
now merged into the Absolute. Keats’s spirit seems 
to be summoning Shelley, and he is enfolded in the 
immanent Light, the blossoming Beauty, and all-conquer¬ 
ing Benediction and Love which Keats now shares ; and 
awakened by the Universal spirit which he invoked, 
his soul is lifted to the ethereal region where Keats 


dwells. 

Any Genuine Accent of Grief in A Pastoral Elegy / 
Adonaxs is a pastoral elegy, and has an artificial form 
and structure. It is assumed that the artificiality of the 
form inhabits the genuine expression of grief. It is just a 
convention to write a pastoral elegy in imitation of the art 
of the ancients. To take Milton’s Lycidas , as an example* 
there more attention seems to have been paid to main- 
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taining the form and convention than to the expression of 
grief. The truth is that in following an established con¬ 
vention (note the very artificiality of a shepherd, mourning 
the death of his companion), the mourning must be neces¬ 
sarily in a minor key. 

Now we shall have to consider whether what is true 
of Lycidas , is also true of Adonais —whether the grief for 
Keats whom Shelley could not have known very inti¬ 
mately is less acutely expressed than it should be. We 
have pointed out above that Shelley, as he goes on with 
the poem, breaks away from the pastoral tradition, and 
more or less follows his own impulse, and gives free 
expression to his personal feelings. Shelley admired 
Keats’s Hyperion, and saw in it the promise of a great poet, 
left unfulfilled, as he thinks, by his untimely death. Further 
Shelley was led to believe that Keats’s death, though he 
was suffering from consumption, was hastened by the sav¬ 
age criticism of his Endymion in the Quarterly Review — 
he even went so far as to believe that his consumption was 
the effect of this unfair and malicious criticism. Shelley's 
heart went out to him. He looked upon Keats as one of 
the persecuted like himself. And Keats’s fault, as it appea 
red to him, was that he did not write poetry on the tradi¬ 
tional line, and so ‘dared the unpastured dragon in his 
den.’ Shelley even offered to nurse him back to health, if 
he would come and stay with him at Pisa, and wrote a 
letter of invitation to him, dated July 27, 1820. Nothing, 
however, came of it. And then when Shelley heard of 
Keats’s death, he was deeply moved. Shelley wrote to 
John Gisborne :”I have received the heart-rending account 
of the closing scene of the great genius whom envy and. 
ingratitude scourged out of the world. I do not think that 
if I had seen it before, I could have composed my poem.” 
There is thus clear evidence that Adonais was written 
out of genuine grief for Keats and admiration for the 
genius. 

Adonais breathe* Shelley’s passionate grief in every 
line. Art imposes a wise restraint on a poet, and Shelley 
never lets his grief break all bonds. He has in mind. 
Bion’s Lament for Adonis in the beginning of the poem. 
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and even adopts a variant of Adonis too—-and so Keats 
is Adonais. The opening stanzas have an air of artificia¬ 
lity, but in the sixth stanza there is the genuine note of 

grief: 

But now thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 

And fed with-true love tears instead of dew. 

Is is Uranian Aphrodite who is invoked, and we see the 
difference here when he substitutes Uranian Aphrodite for 
Bion’s Aphrodite Pandemos, and lift the grief to a spiritual 
plane—and it is Shelley’s own grief, whatever, the figure 
and imagery he may use, according to the pastoral conven¬ 
tion. The delicate reference to Keats’s poem, Isabella, or the 
Pot of Basil reveals too Shelley’s genuine appreciation of 
Keats’s poetry. The fact is that Shelley’s grief, however, 
circumscribed by the pastoral convention, is based upon 
his genuine admiration for Keats’s genius. And the 
grief cannot but be sincere. Shelley sees his own fate in 

Keats’s: 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my heart? 

Thy hopes are gone before : from all things here 
They have departed ; thou should now depart 1 

These lines are not rhetoric, but are impenetrated with his 
passionate feeling. These lines read as a proP^cyof 
Shelley’s death, which followed in less than a year 

Keats’s. Shelley discovers identity in spirit between h 

self and Keats. It is not the death of a fellow-poet th 
Shelley mourns; it is an identical spirit that wrings the 

wail from his heart : 

All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 
Smiled through their tears: well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own. 


In these lines there is a note ofkeen, poignant grief. 

He feels all the more for Keats because he has been 
killed by the vindictive malice of his critics, and one y 
righteous indignation bursts forth against them . 
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The herded wolves bold only to pursue, 

The obscene ravens clamorous o’er the dead, 
I he vultures to the conqueror’s banner true 
who fed where Desolation first has fed, ’ 

And whose wings again contagion.... 

This attacfc upon the critic, is not out of place here for it 
is called forth by Shelley s grief. 

Pathos and grief blend in his lament. Most exquisite 
pathos is expressed in these lines : 

O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den ? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was then 

Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear ? 

After due mourning is paid, Shelley envisages the great 
destiny of Keats. Shelley respects and admires Keats’s 
genius. His powers were not fully matured when he died, 
but Shelley perceived in him the promise of a great poet. 
That he is now merged in the Universal mind, is but the 
common fate of the individual mind, as Shelley conceives 
it in terms of pantheism. Keats was a poet dedicated to 
beauty ; so he said. “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.*’ 
According to Shelley's idea of the principle of beauty 
working in the universe—Beauty that shapes the things 
of nature—“the One Spirit's plastic stress... . compelling 
there all new successions to the forms they wear,” Keats 
after his death becomes a part of it i. <?., the Creative 
Beauty in the world. The great destiny that Shelley con¬ 
ceives for Keats is that 


.he is gathered to the kings of thought 

Who waged contention with their time's decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 

. Respite the artificiality of the form adapted, Shelley’s 
grief rings true throughout the poem. Shelley might 
ffi Ve .? ot known Keats intimately, but he readily discovered 
affinities of spirit between himself and Keats. He 
writes in the preface to the poem that was at first written 
and then cancelled : “I will allow myself a first and last 
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word on the subject of calumny as it relates to me. As 
an author I have dared and invited censure. If I under¬ 
stand myself, I have written neither for profit nor for fame. 
I have employed my poetical compositions and publica¬ 
tions simply as the instruments of that sympathy between 
myself and others which the ardent and unbounded love 
I cherished for my kind incited me to acquire. I expected 
all sorts of stupidity and insolent contempt from these. 

He imagines Keats to be in a plight similar to his own. 
He defied his critics, but Keats was not able to do so. 
He writes, with Keats in his mind, “But a young spirit 
panting for fame, doubt of its powers, and certain only 
of its aspirations, is ill-qualified to assign its true value to 
the sneer of rhis world.’* The more or less identity of 
position, the ground of sympathy, and lastly his genuine 
admiration for the genius of K^ats, give the ring of since¬ 
rity to his grief. S. Waterlow writes, “Shelley was not 
intimate with Keats, and had been slow to recognize nis 
genius; but it was enough that he was a poet, in sympathy 
with the Radicals, an axile and the victim of the Tory 
reviewers.” 

Shelley’s Self-portraiture in the Poem 

Shelley is primarily a lyric poet, and he will naturally 
sing of his own joys and sorrows in his verse. We catch 
glimpses of his self here and there in his poetry. In 
Adonais , he describes himself as one of the mourners in 
greater detail than Byron, Thomas Moore and Leigh 
Hunt, the other poets whom he brings in to mourn Keats. 
By studying these details, we may fairly imagine the kind 
of man and poet Shelley was. It is interesting to look into 
the inside of a poet like Shelley. 

Stopford Brooke writes, “What he was within, many 
have tried to tell, but chiefly in vain. I will call himself 
into court. It is not to be said that a poet describes him¬ 
self truly, for he describes the mood in which he is, when 
he writes, and this would be specially the case with Shelley. 
But there is one passage where he deliberately paints him¬ 
self, not in a short lyric, like the Stanzas Written in 
Dejection Near Naples , but in the midst of a long poem, 
and one not made about himself. And this passage, which 
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occurs in the Adonats, among descriptions of his brother- 
poets, is so extraordinarily personal, so instinct with 
passion so unreserved, that I have always felt a certain 

sense of shame ,n reading it, as if one had broken in upon 
he naked nature ol the man. Yet it is so true to the 
temper of the poems, and so supported by other expres- 

sions in them-those casual expressions which make us 

often stop when reading any book and say : “That is the 
man himself -that I am sure Shelley is speaking out of 

his very heart about his own nature.every word of it 

is important to the comprehension of Shelley.” 

When Shelley describes himself as “one frail form ” he 
may refer to his physical weakness, and also to his frail- 
ties as a mortal. “The feebleness of the outward frame 
made all the passions more intense than they should have 
been ; made them burn too quickly, exhausted them too 
soon. This is the meaning of the pansies overblown, the 
faded violets which crowned his head.” He is “a phan¬ 
tom among men,” because he has been cast out by his 
countrymen, and he is now living more or less in isolation 
from mankind. He writes, “I have employed my poetical 
compositions and publications simply as the instruments of 
the sympathy between myself and others which the ardent 
and unbounded love I cherished for my kind incited me to 
acquire.” From his early years he was interested in the 
fate of mankind, for whom his heart beat in impulsive and 

intense love. Passionate love of liberty is the keynote to 
his life. 


1 The world's great age begins anew, 

The golden years return. 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 

Heaven smiles, faiths and empires gleam, 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

This is from his Hellas. It seems all a dream to him : his 
hopes are far from materializing. His own life seems one 
of frustration, strewn round with the wrecks of his hope 
and aspiration* There is the poignant expression of his 
frustration in the words : 
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companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell. 

These words are also charged with the mystic premonition 
of his coming end, so graphically expressed again 
stanza 53. What does Shelley mean when he writes, 

.he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actaeon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o'er the word s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 

He compares himself to Actaeon who gazed on Artemis 
bathing, and was changed by the angry goddess into a 

stag, and hunted down by his own dogs. He looks upon 

himself as one doomed for having dared to fathom the mys¬ 
teries of life and nature. The loveliness of Nature which 
he has unveiled, leaves his heart unsated with anything h 
finds on earth, and has been an aching and haunting 

passion with him. It is 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

This passion is the very essence of bis moral and spiritual 
being and seems to have ruled his conduct in life too. 

Stopford Brooke explains it thus: have I, said 

Shelley, looked behind the veil on the naked . lo y e l‘ nes9 .°‘ 
Nature, and seen her, seen the beauty which is tnconceiv 

able, the unattainable, the impalpable, but w ic w . 
ever has seen, must for ever desire, and live and die desir¬ 
ing, and knowing that the desire will be always fruitless. 
And the thoughts so kindled, and the wishes so awakened, 
never cease, since they are always unsatisfied, to un 
heart in which they were born, as Actaeon was un c y 

his own dogs. 
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And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey. 

This is Shelley in his relation to the indefinable essence 
below material nature which he wished to grasp, but could 
not. This is Shelley also in relation to love which he 
wilfully left undefined, unrealised, but which, embodied 
to his imagination, as a soul somewhere in the universe, 
which was the second half of his own soul, he strove all 
his life in vain to find. He saw that spiritual love, by 
force of imagination, at intervals. He pursued it, but 
always failed in its pursuit broken down by weakness.” 

Then when he describes himself as “a pard-like 
Spirit beautiful and swilt,” we find that he is a quivering 
mass of sensibilities, delicate and exquisite, which seem 
to wear him out, and which also distract him from pursuing 

the ideal of his life. 

“A love in desolation masked’*—it is the cry of 
despair that is wrung from his heart. He loved mankind, 
and to the .cause of liberty for mankind he dedicated his 
poetry—and* he dreamt of “the world's great age”—a 
regenerated world in which all men would be free. This 
dream seems to have been shattered now. The despair is 
more poignantly expressed in Stanzas Written in Dejection 

Near Naples : 

Alas 1 I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 

“The aching weariness that throbs in the music of these 
verses is not mere sentimental self-pity ; it is the cry of a 
soul that has known moments of bliss when it has been 
absorbed in the sea of beauty that surrounds it, only the 
moments pass, and the reunion, ever sought, seems ever 
more hopeless. Over and over again Shelley s song 
gives us both the fugitive glimpses and the mystery ot 

frustration.” 
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Yet Shelley does not seem to have lost his faith in the 
redemption that may be wrought by Love and Beauty. 
He writes in The Sensitive Plant, 

For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death nor change : their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure. 

All that is real and imperishable “in this life error, 
ignorance, and strife, where nothing is, but all things 
seem, and we the shadows of the dream,” as Shelley 
conceives it, is the one spirit that interpenetrates and 
upholds the world with “love, and beauty, and delight,” 
and this spirit —the vision which Alastor pursued in vain, 
the “Unseen Power” of the Ode to Intellectual Beauty —is 
what is always suggested by his portry at its highest 
moments. The idea might have been derived from his 
study of Berkeley, of Plato, of Spinoza. 

AdonaKs—“A Highly-wrought Piece of Art” 

Shelley wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne on July 5, 
1821 : “I have been engaged these last days in composing 
a poem on the death of Keats, which will shortly be 
finished ; and 1 anticipate the pleasure of reading it to 
you, as some of the very few persons who will be interes¬ 
ted in it and understand it. It i3 a highly-wrought piece 
of art, and perhaps better, in point of composition, than 
anything I have written.’* 

Shelley personally thinks that he has not written any¬ 
thing better than Adonais. It needs to be carefully con¬ 
sidered in what sense really he uses the phrase— a highly- 
wrought piece of art. It is, on the face of it, and elabora¬ 
tely worked poem, in which he not only mourns Keats 
the promise of a great poet, cut off in early life, but 
reviews, so we may say, his own career as a poet, lashes 
out at the insensate and malicious critics of the age, from 
whom he too has suffered, and gives his ‘metaphysical’ 
views of life and nature (for he wrote to Horace Smith : 
“I am glad you like Adonais and, particularly, that 
you do not think it metaphysical, which I was afraid 
it was.” ) 
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When Shelley says that it is a “piece of art,'* he has 
evidently in mind that it is modelled upon the art of the 
ancients—Bion and Moschus, or that it is the pattern of 
pastoral elegy, introduced and practised by poets in 
England at the advent of the Renaissance. He seems, 
therefore, to hint at its artificiality too. It is ‘highly wro¬ 
ught,** because it transcends the limits cf a pastoral elegy. 
After it has proceeded a little, it breaks off from the 
pastoral tradition. Urania is there, but she could have 
little to do with Shepherds. The poem is set on a spiritual 
plane from the beginning. Take the Dreams mourning 
Keats ; they are but the offspring of his mind, however, 
they may be represented as flocks, fed by the living stream 
of his poesy. It is but a faint pretext of pastoralism. We 
see the difference when we compare Lycidas with Adonais. 
Byron and Thomas Moore are introduced as Mountain 
Shepherds. We are forcibly reminded of Byron what he 
is—“the Pilgrim of Eternity this is again as true of 
Moore who is the lyrist of the woes of Ireland. Then 
there is his self-portrayal , we discover not the faintest 
resemblance in him to a shepherd—fancied or real. 

But it is in his ‘metaphysical* ideas of life and nature 
that Shelley leaves a pastoral elegy far behind. These 
views strangely compounded as they are of his study of 
Berkeley, Plato, and Spinoza, and of his poetical intuition 
and vision, may not appear metaphysical to others, but 
they do so to Shelley. Adonais is a highly-wrought piece 
of art because Shelley expounds in it his metaphysical 
views. These views, in a scattered and unconnected form, 
been set forth elsewhere, but they are brought together and 
harmonized in Adonais. In the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty , 
there is the idea of the principle of beauty, which is a 
sort of emanation in the material world of nature, but 
which is to be apprehended by a poet’s intuitive perception, 
and presented in concrete form by a poet s imagination. 
In The Sensitive Plant , to the principle of beauty, operative 
in the material world, is added love. The things of nature, 
blossoming into beauty, are the work of love, which is the 
primal, active principle. So we may say that beauty in 
nature is the concrete expression of the indwelling energiz- 

ing love. 
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Shelley has been attracted and absorbed by, and totally 
caught up into the beauty of nature ; it becomes the quest 
of his poetic passion and aspiration, but the beauty of 
nature can be made one’s own by love and that is the 
love of humanity. To love of humanity, Shelley s poetry 
is keyed up These metaphysical views, if they are 
metaphysical at all, are fully expounded in Adonais. 

The one remains, the many change and pass. 

The One is the principle of love and the principle of 

beauty. So Shelley says that it is : 

That light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web ol being, blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea. 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 

This ecstatic vision of Love and Beauty, permeating the 
Universe and bringing it nearer to the heart s desire, li ts 
the poet above the earthly life—and this earthly life he 
looks upon as one in which we keep an unprofitabe 
strife with phantoms. And we may well understand why 
the poet yearns for the noumenal life—the life beyon 

phenomena : 

Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek. 


It may be philosophy, or metaphysics, but we think tha 
it is the poetry of some abstract ideas which Shelley 
evolved in his mind about life and nature. As meta¬ 
physics, these ideas cannot be linked up by logical reason¬ 
ing, but as the poetical intuition and experience of Shelley, 
they will always have an irresistible appeal to the student 
of poetry. Now we see that Adonais is a highly-wrought 
piece of art in view of its content and matter, ranging, 
beyond, but perfectly harmonized with the subject of 
Keats’s death. It is again an artistic whole (despite its 
apparent artificiality), in which the successive ideas are 
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inter-connected and fused together by the poet’s plastic 
imagination. 

We may sum up in the words of A. Glutton-Brock : 
Adonais seems to me the most perfect poem of any 
length that Shelley ever wrote, because in it he found 
the subject most suited to his genius. It combines music 
with abstract ideas as they have never been combined 
before or since. It is perfect in form as in matter, for 
it starts with a familiar theme, and only gradually and 
by a natural process, takes us into the unknown, moving 
from the ancient pastoral country of poetry to Shelley's 
own untrodden wildernesses and airy heights of thought. 
He himself called it the least imperfect of his compositions, 
and a highly wrought piece of art.” 

Critical Estimates of the Poem 

There is not in Adonais that note of personal bereave¬ 
ment which wails through Tennyson’s In Memoriam or 
Cowley’s Ode on the Death of Mr. Hervey . Much espe¬ 
cially in the earlier stanzas, is common form. The Muse 
Urania is summoned to lament, and a host of personified 
abstractions flit before us, “like pageantry of mist on an 
autumnal stream”— 

“.Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuations, and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of Hopes and Fears, and twilight Fantasies.” 

At first he scarcely seems to know what it is that he 
wants to say, but as he proceeds he warms to his work. 
The poets gather round Adonais’ bier, and in four ad¬ 
mirable stanzas, Shelley describes himself as “a phantom 
among men,” who 

“Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness j 
Actaeon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 
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The Quarterly reviewer is next chastised, and at last 
Shelley has found his cue. The strain rises from thoughts 
of mortality to the consolations of the eternal : 

“Peace, peace 1 he is not dead, he doth not sleep I 
He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife.” 

Keats is made “one with Nature,” he is a part of that 
power 

“Which wields the world with never wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above/’ 

It is once more the same conviction, the offspring of 
his philosophy and of his suffering...only here the pathos 
is more acute. So strong is the sense of his own misery, 
the premonition of his own death, that we scarcely know, 
nor docs it matter, whether in the person of Keats or of 
himself that he is lamenting the impermanance of earthly 
good. His spirit was hastening to escape from “the last 
clouds of cold mortality his bark is driven 

‘‘Far from the shore, tar from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given.’* 

—Sydney Waterlow * 

A year later he was drowned. 

The Dreams which hover around Adonais, the Splen¬ 
dours and Glooms. Morning with the tears in her hair, 
Spring wild with grief, Echo singing in the hills, Urania 
flying to mourn beside the bier—Shelley has succeeded in 
giving them all being. While we read, we believe in the 
reality of this world as we believe in our dreams while we 
dream. The power of doing this is unique, and is due 
not only to imagination at its height, but also to keenness 
of abstract intellect. His grip of these impalpable person¬ 
ages is quite certain. He creates them, and then he 
sees and hears them. Owing to this, the conduct of the 
poem is clear. The unremitting beauty of the lines so 
engages attention at first to forbid an analysis of the 
arrangement, but when that analysis is made, the pleasure 
Adonais gives, is not disturbed, but doubled. And how 
passionate it is throughout, more passionate than most 
of his love poems 1 It is unceasingly strange, and the 
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strangeness adds, from outside, to the charm oi Shelley’s 
poetry, to find him writing with a far greater intensity of 
feeling about the sorrow of Urania and the Dreams, 
about the Spirit of Love in the Universe, about Keats in 
the spiritual world, and about his own wearied and solitary 
heart, than he ever writes about men or women, about 
human love, or about the personal suffering of others. 

A new element of isolation, that created by a passion 
which circumstances forbade him to pursue, separated him 
now, at the close of his life, still more from mankind, and 

in that temper he died.Had he lived, he would 

have once more appeared as the Singer of Man, and in 
the cause of men. But the swift wind aod the mysterious 
sea, the things he loved, slew their lover—A common fate 
—and we hear no more his singing. His work was done, 
and its twofold nature may well be imaged by the Sea 
that received into its uninhahited breast his uncompanion¬ 
ed spirit ; for, while its central depths know only solitude, 
over its surface are always passing to and from the life 
and fortunes of humanity. —Stopford A. Brooke. 

The news of Keats’s death at Rome on the 23rd of 
February, 1821 and the erroneous belief that it had been 
accelerated, if not caused, by a contemptible review of 
Endymion in the Quarterly , stirred Shelley to the composi¬ 
tion of Adonais . He had it printed at Pisa and sent 
copies to Ollier for circulation in London. This poem 
was a favourite with its author, who hoped not only that 
it might find acceptances with the public, but also that it 
would confer lustre apon the memory of a poet whom he 
sincerely admired; No criticism upon Shelley’s works are 
half as good as his own. It is, therefore, interesting to 
collect the passages in which he speaks of an elegy only 
equalled in our language by Lycidas, and in the point of 
passionate eloquence even superior to Milton’s youthful 
lament for his friend, “The Adonais , in spite of its mysti¬ 
cism,” he writes to Ollier, “is the least imperfect of my 
compositions.” “I confess I should be surprised if that 
poem were born to an immortality of oblivion.” “It is 
a highly wrought piece of aft% and perhaps better, in point 
of composition, than anything I have written.” “It is- 
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absurd in any review to criticize Adonais , and still more 
to pretend that the verses are bad/ “I know what to 
think of Adonais, but what to think of those who con¬ 
found it with the many bad poems of the day, I know 
not.* Again, alluding to the stanzas hurled against the 
infamous Quarterly reviewer, he says : “I have dipped 
my pen in consuming fire for his destroyers J otherwise 

the style is calm and solemn.*’ 

With these estimates the reader of to-day will cordially 
agree. Although Adonais is not so utterly beyond the 
scope of other poets as Prometheus or Epipsychidion , it 
presents Shelley’s qualities in a form of even and sustained 
beauty, brought within the sphere of the dullest apprehen¬ 
sions. Shelley, we may notice, dwells upon the art of the 
poem ; and this, perhaps, is what at first sight will strike 
the student most. He chose as a foundation for his work 
those laments of Bion for Adonis, and of Moschus for 
Bion, which are the most pathetic products of Greek 
idyllic poetry ; and the transmutation of their material 
into the substance of highly spiritualized modern 
thought, reveals the potency of a Prospero s wand. It is 
a metamorphosis whereby the art of excellent but positive 
poets has been translated into the sphere of metaphysical 
imagination. Urania takes the place of Aphrodite ; the 
thoughts and fancies and desires of the dead singer are 
substituted for Bion’s cupids : and instead of moutain 
shepherds, the living bards of England are summoned to 
lament about the poet’s bier. Yet it is only when Shelley 
frees himself from the influence of his models, that he 
soars aloft on mighty wing. This point too, is the point 
of transition from death, sorrow, and the past to 
immortality, joy, and the rapture of the things that 
cannot pass away. Symonds . 

The frame-work, charged though it be with memo¬ 
ries of Bion and Milton, is from the first etherealised, 
and at last is quite burnt away in superterrestrial fire... 
If not higher than Epipsychidion , this poem is more firmly 
based in thought and humanity. And certainly it is richer 
in substance ; for Shelley, save in the famed lines where 
he describes what he dreamed himself to be, and in the 
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sudden prophetic close, escapes from himself: and he 
speaks here not of love, but of glory and death and his 
fellow-poets and of the plastic spirit of the world... ..The 
first thirty-eight verses, which form the lament, are in 
a different tone from the last seventeen, which form the 
consolation. They are in a style (except for the mistaken 
attack on the reviewer) of singular and individual magni¬ 
ficence.The last lines refer, not to the station of 

Keats among the poets, nor to his intensified individual 
existence after death, but to his pre-eminence among 
great souls—’the Eternal*—who, because they are eternal, 
share all the more fully in the universal and immanent 
principle of life. The form of Adonaxs is nobly adequate 
to these high themes. —Oliver Elton . 




TEXT OF THE POEM 
PREFACE 

It is my intention to subjoin to the London edition of 
this poem a criticism upon the claims of its lamented 
object to be classed among the writers of the highest genius 
who have adorned our age. My known repugnance to the 
narrow principles of taste on which several of his earlier 
compositions were modelled prove at least that I am an 
impartial judge. I consider the fragment of Hyperion as 
second to nothing that was ever produced by a writer of 
the same years. 

John Keats died at Rome of a consumption, in his 
twenty-fourth year, on the—of—1821 ; and was buried 
in the romantic and lonely cemetery of the Protestants 
in that city, under the pyramid which is the tomb of 
Gestius, and the massy walls and towers, now mouldering 
and desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient Rome. 
The cemetery is an open space among the ruins, covered 
in the winter with violets and daisies. It might make one 
in love with death, to think that one should be buried in 
so sweet a place. 

The genius of the lamented person to whose memory 
I have dedicated these unworthy verses was not less deli¬ 
cate and fragile than it was beautiful; and, where canker- 
worms abound, what wonder if its young flower was 
blighted in the bud ? The savage criticism on his Endymion, 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review , produced the 
most violent effect on hi* susceptible mind ; the agitation 
thus originated ended in the rupture of a blood vessel in 
the lungs : a rapid consumption ensued, and the succeed¬ 
ing acknowledgements from more candid critics of the 
true greatness of his powers were ineffectual to heal the 
wound thus wantonly inflicted. 

It may be well said that these wretched men know not 
what they do. They scatter their insults and their slanders 
without heed as to whether the poisoned shaft lights on 
ft heart made callous by many blows, or one like Keats’s 
composed of more penetrable stuff. One of their associa- 
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tes is, to my knowledge, a most base and unprincipled 
calumniator. As to Endymiofi , was it a poem, whatever 
might be its defects, to be treated contemptuously by 
those who had celebrated, with various degrees of com¬ 
placency and panegyric, Paris, and Woman , and A Syrian 
Tale , and Mrs. Lefanu, and Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Howard 
Payne, and a long list of the illustrious obscure ? Are 

these the men who in their venal good nature presumed 

to draw a parallel between the Rev. Mr. Milman and 
Lord Byron ? What gnat did they strain as here, after 
having swallowed all those camels ? Against what woman 
taken in adultery dares the foremost of these literary pro¬ 
stitutes to cast his opprobrious stone ? Miserable man 1 
you, one of the meanest, have wantonly defaced one of 
the noblest specimens of the workmanship of God. Nor 
shall it be your excuse that, murderer as you are, you have 

spoken daggers, but used none. 

The circumstances of the closing scene of poor Keats s 

life were not made known to me until the Elegy was ready 
for the press. I am given to understand that the wound 
which his sensitive spirit had received from the criticism 
ot Endymion was exasperated by the bitter sense ot 
unrequited benefits ; the poor fellow seems to have been 

hooted from the stage of life, no less by those on whom 

he had wasted the promise of his genius, than those on 
whom he had lavished his fortune and his care. He was 
accompanied to Rome, and attended in his last illness, by 
Mr. Severn, a young artist of the highest promise who, 

I have been informed, ‘almost risked bis own life, and 
sacrificed every prospect to unwearied attendance upon 
his dying friend.’ Had I known these circumstances 
before the completion of my poem, I should have be n 
tempted to add my feeble tribute of applause to the m 
solid recompense which the virtuous man finds in tn 
recollection of his own motives. Mr. Severn can dispense 
with a reward from ‘such stuff as dreams are made ol. 

His conduct is a golden augury of the success of his utu c 

career. May the unextinguished spirit of his lllus , . 

friend animate the creations of his pencil, and plea 
against oblivion for his name ! 



ADONAIS 

AN ELEGY ON THE LEATH OF JOHN KEATS, AUTHOR OP 

ENDYMION, HYPBRION ETC. 

1 

I weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 

O, weep for Adonais, though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a hepd ! 

And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 

And teach them thine own sorrow ! Say, ‘With me 
Died Adonais ! Till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity*’ 

2 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 

When thy son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness ? Where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died ? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath, 

Rekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of Death. 

3 

Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead l 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep 1 

Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning bed 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 

For he is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend Oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 

Will yet restore him to the vital air ; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 
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4 

Most musical of mourners, weep again I 
Lament anew, Urania !—He died 
Who was the sire of an immortal strain, 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood , he went, unterrified, 

Into the gulf of death ; but his clear sprite 

Vet reigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light. 

5 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 

Not all to that bright station dared to climb ; 

And happier they their happiness who knew, 

Whose tapeis yet burn through that night of time 
In which suns perished ; Others more sublime, 

Struck by the envious wrath of man or god, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime ; 

And some yet live, treading the thorny road 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene 

abode. 


6 

But now thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 
And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew ; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew 1 
Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 

The bloom whose petals, nipped before they blew, 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste ; 

The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast. 
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7 

To that high Capital, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 

He came ; and bought, with price of purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal.—Come away ! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof, while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay ; 

Awake him not ! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill, 

8 

He will awake no more, oh, never more !— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His eitreme way to her dim dwelling-place ; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change, shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

9 

Oh, weep for Adonais 1—The quick Dreams, 

The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not— 

Wander no more from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there whence they sprung ; and mourn their lot, 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 

They ne’er will gather strength or find a home again. 
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10 

And one with trembling hands clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries ; 

‘Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.' 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise ! 

She knew not ’twas her own ;—as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 

11 

One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs as if embalming them ; 

Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 
Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 

And dull the barbed fire against his frozen cheek. 

12 

Another Splendour on his mouth alit, 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 

And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with music : the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips ; 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 
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And others came...Desires and Adorations, 
w mged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Game ici slow pomp ;—the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of misi on an autumnal stream. 


i 14 

All he, had loved, and moulded into thought 

Prom/shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her leastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

We<t with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 

A^ar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pi le Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 


15 

J/.ost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

/And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds a drear 

Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 
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16 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown, 

For whom should she have waked the sullen year ? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais : wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 

With dew all turned to tears—odour, to sighing ruth. 

17 

Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain , 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 

As Albion wails for thee : the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 

And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest 

18 

Ah, woe is me 1 Winter is come and gone, 

But grief returns with the revolving year : 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone \ 

The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear ; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons bier j 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere \ 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 
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19 

Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 

From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst, 

Diffuse themselves, and spend in love's delight 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 

' 20 


The l eprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender, 

Exh? lies itself in flowers of gentle breath ; 

Lik^e incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is . changed to fragrance, they illumine death 
Ar>*d mock the merry worm that wakes beneath. 

d 


fylought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lighting ?—the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 

\ 21 

Alas I that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me ! 

Whence are we, and why are we ? of what scene 
The tctori or spectators ? Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to 

sorrow. 
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He will awake no more, oh, never more 1 
‘Wake thou,* cried Misery, ‘childless Mother, rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slake in thy heart's core 
A wound more fierce than his, with tears and sighs/ 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania's eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their Sister's song 
Had held in holy silence, cried : ‘Arise l* 

Swift as a thought by the snake Memory stung, 

From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendour sprung!’* 

23 

1 

She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 
Out of the east, and follows wild and drear \ 

The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, \ 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, ’< 

Has left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 
So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania ; 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere 
Of stormy mist ; so swept her on her way 
Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 

24 

Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone and steel 
And human hearts, which, to her aery tread 
Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where'er they fell : 

And barbed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they 
Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 
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25 

In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 
Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 
‘Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night ! 


Leave me not !’ cried Urania : her distress 

RouseJj Death : Death rose and smiled, and met her vain 


caress. 


7 26 

‘Stay/ yet awhile 1 speak to me once again j 
Kis.'/s me, so long but as a kiss may live ; 

An'.n in my heartless breast and burning brain 

Tf-iat word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else survive, 

vivHth food of saddest memory kept alive 

> 8 low thou art dead, as if it were a part 

nfOf thee, my Adonais ! I would give 

4 AH that I am to be as thou now art I 

I But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart. 

I 27 

*0 gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den ? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh, where was then 


Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear ? 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 

The monsters of life's waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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‘The herded wolves bold only to pursue ; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead ; 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true, 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion—how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled !—The spoilers tempt no second blow, 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying how. 

29 

4 The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn ; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 
Is gathered into death without a dawn, 

And the immortal stars awake again ; 

So is it in the world of living men : 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 
Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 
It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.* 

30 

Thus ceased she : and the mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent ; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow ; from her wilds Ierne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And love taught Grief to fall like music from his tongue 
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31 

Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actaeon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o*er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
P> sued like raging hounds their father and their prey* 

32 

.or, pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 

^ a V Love in desolation masked—a Power 
Hoirt rour.d with weakness ;—it can scarce uplift 
T^rhe weight of the superincumbent hour ; 
t is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
breaking billow J—even whilst we speak 
A jt is not broken ? On the withering flower 
^The killing sun smiles brightly : on a cheek 
^The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break. 

33 

* ( His head was bound with pansies overblown, 

^ And faded violets, white and pied and blue ; 

And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest's noonday dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart* 
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All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears ; well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own, 

As in the accents of an unknown land 

He sung new sorrow ; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured : ‘Who are thou V 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s—oh, that it should be so l 


35 

What softer voice is hushed over the dead ? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown ? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed. 

In mockery of monumental stone, 

The heavy heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it be he who, gentlest of the wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honoured, the departed one, 

Let me not vex with inharmonius sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 

36 

Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh, 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe ? 

The nameless worm would now itself disown. 

It felt, yet could escape, the magic tone 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song 

Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung* 
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37 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 

Live ! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name I 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be ! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow : 

Remorse and Self«contempt shall cling to thee ; 

Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt— as now. 

38 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below : 

He wakes or sleeps with the eduring dead ; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust ; but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame# 

39 

Peace, Peace l he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

»Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings #—We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and grief 

Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 
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He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure ; and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 

41 

He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he 1 
Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan 1 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair,! 

42 

He is made one with Nature : There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a pesence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love r 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 
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43 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely : he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world ; compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 

Torturing th* unwilling dross, that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 

44 

The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 

45 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Ghatterton 

Rose pale,—his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him J Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose 3 and Lucan, by his death approved : 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved, 
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And many more, whose names on earth are dark, 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot die. 

So long as Are outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us’, they cry, 

‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng P 

47 

Who mourns for Adonais ? Oh, come forth, 

Fond wretch ! and know thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth ; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 
Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circumference : then shri. z 
Even to a point within our day and night , 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 

When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the brink. 

48 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy : 'tis nought 
That ages, empires, and religions there 
Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought ; 

For such as he can lend, — thy borrow not 
Glory from those who made the world their prey ; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay. 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away 
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49 

Go thou to Rome,—at once the paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountain rise, 

And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation's nakedness, 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread; 

50 

And grey walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow Are upen a hoary brand ; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble j and beneath 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in heaven's smile their camp of death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce-extinguished breath. 

51 


Here pause : these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal it set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou ! too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world's bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb* 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? 

.vfdsjfcni bfco ic sru-’O • c 
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The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 

Follow where all is fled I—Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 

53 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my heart ? 
Thy hopes are gone before : from all things here 
They have departed ; thou shouldst now depart I 
A light is passed from the revolving year, 

And man, and woman ; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whispers near : 
'Tis Adonais calls ! Oh, hasten thither ! 

No more let life divide what death can join together. 

5 * 

That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being, blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me. 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 
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The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven 1 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar, 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 
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1. Adonais is dead, and we weep for him, though our 
tears will not free him from the bands of death in which 
he is held. Let the particular Hour, singled out from 
the rest of his days, mourn his death, and summon the 
less known companions of his to join in his grief. Let 
him lament : “With me died Adonais I Until the future 
wipes out the past, his destiny will be cherished, and his 
fame will blaze its trail for all time to come. 

2. Where was Urania when her son lay stricken by 
the blind shaft anonymous criticism (refers to the attack 
on Endymion in the Quarterly Review ) ? Urania was not 
by his side—Urania who has now lost her beloved son 
in death. She sat with drooping eyes in her bower in 
the midst of Echoes who listened to the chanting of his 
songs by one of the Echoes. The latter, in a rapt, melo¬ 
dious voice, repeated the songs of his last days, in which 
was masked the shadow of death hovering about him, and 
these last songs of his were like flowers decorating the 
corpse to be put into the grave. 

3. Acknais is dead, and let us mourn him. Let the 
sad, bereaved mother shake off her repose and weep. But 
what is the use ? Better bold back and repress the paassion- 
ate tears, and let your heart, swelling with grief, which 
can find release only in a loud lament, nurse its grief in 
silence and without complaint just as he is silent in death. 
He is gone to a better world where he will live in bliss. 
He will not be released to life again when he is engulfed 
in the void ot Death. Death is in love with him, clinging 
to his silence and mocking at our grief. 

4. Urania is the most musical of mourners, and let 

her mourn the death of Adonais. She cannot forget the 

one (Milton) who had the gift of divine music, and who 
died, blind, old and cut off from all sympathy, when the 
country's freedom as crushed under the regime of Char¬ 
les II in which the priestcraft, the court and the enemy 
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oi liberty combined to indulge in loathsome licence and 
bloody tyranny. He (Milton) met his death without shrin¬ 
king and in an uncompromising spirit. His spirit, undim- 
med and glorious, still rules the earth. He is the third 
of the great (epic poets) who still shed their light on 
earth. 

5. Most musical of mourners, weep again (in remem¬ 
bering Milton)^ Nor all poets could rise to the pinnacle of 
glory to which he climbed. Those poets were happier who 
knew their limitations, and did not aspire too high, and 
who still enjoy popularity, while in course of time greater 
poets have perished. Other poets who had more splen¬ 
did gifts were struck down by the malice of man or God, 
and cut off early in their promising career ; some yet live 
and struggle on through toil and hardship, and persecuted 
by the hate of hostile critics till they might be crowned 
with fame. 

6. But now the youngest and dearest son of Urania 
has fallen. He was the object of her tender care in her 
widowhood. Now he is no more. He was fostered like 
a pale flower, which is nourished by some sad madidien 
with tears of love instead of dew (a reference to Keats’ 
poem, Isabella , or the Pot of Basil). Let the most musical 
of mourners weep fresh tears. One on whom she 
put her last hope, the loveliest and last of her children, 
the flowers whose petals drooped before they could unfold, 
died before the time of blossoming. The flower is decayed 
and lies like a lily plucked before its time. The storm has 
overblown. 

7. He came to Rome where Death keeps his kingly 

state in the midst of natural beauty and ruins of past glory. 
By his death he purchased his grave among the 
immortals. Let us go there, and linger no more, for we 
shall see him in Rome under the canopy of the blue Ita¬ 
lian sky which is his funeral vault. He lies as in soft, 
delicious sleep. Do not awake him* He is enfolded in deep 
and quiet repose in total forgetfulness of all that he has 
suffered. ^ • 

8. * Ha will never wake again; Within the semi-dark 
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chamber where he lies the spectre of of Death is creeping 
in, but Decay has not yet taken possession of him, but is 
waiting outside for her prey, ever hungry as she is to feed 
upon Adonais, but is restrained by pity and awe, and 
suspends her fury, nor she dares to prey upon him until 
Death completes his course and time brings about the 
necessary change (i. e. decomposition ) 

9. Let the living Dreams mourn Adonais. They were 
the offspring of his impassioned thoughts ; they were the 
flocks, nourished by his young spirit. They sprang into 
life Irom his mind in musical phrases. Let them not 
wander from mind to mind, but stoop before him, and 
mourn their unhappy lot. Let them stay by the heart 
now chilled by death ; no more will they, after all they 
have known of joy and pain blended together, draw life 
from it or find a home there. 

10. One of the Dreams clutches his cold head with 
her trembling hand?, and airs him with her impalpable 
wings, and laments, ‘‘The object of our love, our hope 
and our sorrow, cannot be dead I” On his delicate eye¬ 
lashes there gleams a tear, like dew upon a slumbering flo¬ 
wer, released by some Dream from within his mind. The 
Dream, no more a dweller in the mind of Adonais, laid 
waste by death, did not know that it was her own tear : 
she soon vanished into nothing like a cloud that had 
discharged its rain. 

11. Another Dream laved his light limbs with spark¬ 
ling clew from a shining vessel, as if to preserve them 
from decay. A third Dream cut off her flowing locks of 
hair, and put the wreath upon him ; it was like a wreath 
3 trung with tears instead cf pearls. A fourth Dream in her 
wild grirf would br ak her bow and arrow, if by doing 
so she could counteract her greater grief by a lesser one, 
and quench the flame of the arrow in the chill of his 
cheek. 

12. Another Dream lighted on his mouth \ it was the 
very mouth from which she used to draw her living breath 
so that she might penetrate the wary or cautious intellect 
and get right down into the throbbing heart with the 
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lightning-like flash of beauty and entrancing melody. 
The chill of death froze the kiss on his lips which had no 
warmth of life. The Dream gleamed through his pale 
limbs and then was gone like a shooting that chequers 
the film of pale moonlight, which embraces the cold 
night. 

13. Then came a procession of Desires and Adora¬ 
tions. Persuasions that go straight into the heart, and 
Destinies that elude the eye, Splendours and Glooms, 
gleaming impersonations of Hopes and Fears, dim and 
shadowy Phantasies. Sorrow with her progeny of Sighs, 
and Pleasure, her eye dim with tears, but groping her 
way in the faint light of her dying smile. The slowly 
moving procession might seem like the sweeping mist on 
a stream in autumn. 

14. All the creations of his mind, the fancies and 
thoughts he had shaped out of his sense-impressions— 
form, colour, smell and sound—lamented Adonais. 
Morning visited her watch-tower in the east, and loosened 
her hair, wet with tears which instead o* glistening on 
the earth, darkened the sunbeams. At far distance 
groaned melancholy Thunder. Pale Ocean lay in restless 
sleep, and the wild winds flew about, shrieking in their 
terror. 

15. Echo, now deserted, sits in the mute mountains, 
and nurses her grief on the song of his that she remem¬ 
bers, and will no more respond to winds or fountains, or 
to the song of the loving pairs of birds ensconced in the 
green leaves of trees, or to the horn of the herdsman, or 
to the bell ringing at the close of the day, because she 
can no more repeat the sound of lips, which were dearer 
to her than the lips of Narcissus for whose love she was 
reduced to her present state (i. e. t an echo). The wood¬ 
smen, while singing, hear at intervals a faint and sad echo 
of the remembered song. 

16. Grief distracted the young Spring, and she scatter¬ 
ed the buds that were going to flower, as if she were 
Autumn, or they were but withered leaves. As the object 
of her delight is no more, for whom should she have 
waked the dull, resisting year to life ? Hyacinth was not 
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bo dear to Phoebus (the Sun-god) nor Narcissus was s<> 
dear to himself, as Adonais was to both. Hyacinth and 
Narcissus stood with faded colour and withered grace 
amid the pale companions of their youthful days ; all dew 

melted to tears, and all smell to sighs of pity. 

17. The nightingale, kindred to your spirit, does not 
mourn her lost mate in such melodious accents of pain, 
nor does the eagle, who could soar so high into heaven 
like you, and sustain her youthful spirit with morning 
in the region of sunlight, mourn her rifled nest as she flew 
round it and screamed as does England lament you. May 
the curse of Cain descend on him who ran his venomed 
shaft into your unoffending breast, and dispossessed the 
angel who dwelt in it. 

18. Alas for me 1 Winter is now departed. The year 
is coming round again, and with it grief is renewed. The 
airs and streams are filled with music : the ants, the bees, 
the swallows come out again (as the winter is gone) ; 
fresh leaves and flowers decorate the funeral of the passing 
year ; the birds now pair ofi in every bush, and build 
their nests of moss in the field and brier ; the green 
lizard and the golden snake awake from their winter slum¬ 
ber like flames escaping after being long confined. 

19. A pulsation of life from within the bosom of the 
earth ran through the wood, the stream, the field, the 
hill and the ocean, as it has always done since the beginn¬ 
ing of the world when it evolved out of chaos, and 
manifested itself in the change and movement in nature. 
Bathed in the influx of life, the stars of heaven shed a 
mellow light. All mean and humble creatures drink in the 
stream of life, and move abroad ; and the beauty and joy 
of this revival are shown in the love they exchange. 

20. The decaying corpse, quickened by reviving life in 
nature, is converted into flowers of mild odour and like the 
stars that seem to have been reborn, when light is trans¬ 
formed into smell, they light up death, and spite the worms 
that feed upon the corpse. Nothing that we know, c yer 
dies. Shall the mind alone which knows what it is, perish 
as the sword may be burnt up by blind lighting when the 
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sheath remains intact ? The mind glows like an atom for 
a while, and then it is extinct. 

21* It is a pity that all we loved oi him—his mind and 
personality—should be non-existent but for the grief in 
which we cherish him, and that grief should itself die out 
again. Alas for me I whence have we come into this 
world, and why are we here ? Is the world a stage, and 
we know not whether we are actors (taking part in the 
affairs of the world), or mere on-lookers ? The high and 
low are brought down to the same level in death. Life 
seems to be a respite, granted by death. As long as the 
skies above are blue, and the fields below are green, even¬ 
ing will be followed by night, and night by dawn, and 

grief will be renewed from month to month and year to 
year. 

22. He will not wake to life again. Misery cried, 
“Wake up, childless mother ; shake off your sleep, and 
assuage the deep sorrow of your heart with tears and 
sighs—a sorrow more desolate than the stroke of death 
your child has sustained.’* All the Dreams who kept 
gazing at Urania, and all the Echoes who listened en¬ 
tranced to their Sister’s song, cried, “Arise !” Urania, as 
swift as thought; and stirred by the pang of memory, 
abandoned her blissful sleep. 

23. She rose like the night of autumn that emerges 
from the east, and follows in the track of the sunshiny 
day, when it departs from the earth, and the earth appears 
a corpse after the spirit has quitted the body. Urania 
was to distracted by sorrow and fear, and she was so en¬ 
veloped in the restless gloom of grief—and it quickened 
her steps till she came to the tomb of Adonais. 

^4* Leaving behind her secluded seat of bliss, she 
hastened through armed camps and cities, paved with 
stones, she sped through human hearts which resisted 
her impact (i. e-» the impact of poetry to which the 
human heart is insensible), and calumnies and detractions 
(with which poets are met) hurt her, and the blood 
(i. e., the anguish that poets suffer for their ill-treatment) 
drawn from her, decked the pathway (she crossed) with 
flowers of poetry that could never die. 
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25. When Urania entered the death-chamber, Death 
receded for a while, abashed by the presence of the living 
splendour, and seemed to be no more. The living breath 

of Urania seemed to revive Adonais, and life seemed to 

pulsate through his limbs again ; lately he was so dear to 
Urania. She cried, “Do not leave me behind, a prey to 
the unrelieved pang of grief just as dumb lightning leaves 
the dark night 1 Do not leave me.” Her grief brought for¬ 
ward Death. Death rose and smiled, and the breath of 
life that flickered about the lips of Adonais was quenched. 

26. Urania went on. “Stay but for a while 1 Speak 
to me once again! Kiss me just for a moment if it will 
last no longer ! That word, kiss, will bring back all the 
thoughts of the past in to my breast from which the heart 
has now been dislodged, and into my brain which is now 
in a whirl; and my memory will muse on, and be a per¬ 
petual companion ot those thoughts that the kiss wi 1 
recall. Now that you are dead, I would give all that 1 
am, as if it were a part of you, to you, my Adonais ; I 
wish that I could be what you are. But 1 am still 
imprisoned by Time, and cannot be absorbed into you. 

27. “O gentle child, beautiful as you were, why did 
you strike out a path for yourself (refers to his inventing 
a new style of poetry instead of following the con¬ 
ventional one) before your time, and provoke the savage, 
unreclaimed critic, when you were not strong enough, 
though you had high and noble thoughts ? You were 
without any means of defence against the attack of the 
savage beast. I wish that ycu had the shield of wisdom 
(a reference to the shield that Perseus carried against 
Medu 3 a) and the spear of scorn with which you could 
have defied your enemy. It would have been better if 
you had waited till your powers were fully matured, and 
then you could have routed the monsters (inhuman and 
beastly critics) who attacked you 

2d. ‘‘The pack of wolves can be bold only in pursu¬ 
ing their game : the foul ravens will shriek over the dead; 
the vultures will follow the flag of the conqueror, and 
feed on the corpses in the battle-field, and spread infection 
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all around. But they all scurried away when, like Apollo, 
the slayer of the Python, Byron shot an arrow (refers to 
his satire, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers) and smiled 
in scorn* These detractors of the poets* fair name were 
now crushed, and kept quiet. They cower before the 
proud one who treats them with supreme contempt. 

29* “The sun comes forth, and toads and lizards 
breed. When the sun sets, insect which lives but the 
single day. dies, and then the undying stars are out again 
in the sky. The same process goes on in the living world : 
a good-gifted mind (a poet of great calibre) appears in the 
horizon, and lights up the earth and obscures the stars 
in heaven. And when this god-like mind sets, the critics 
(like the ‘reptiles* and ephemeral insects) who either 
sought to darken the light, shed by the great poet, or 
throve in it, are heard of no more, and there are other 
poets left to dispel the darkness that closes in.** 

30' So Urania ceased her lament. Then came the 
Mountain Shepherds (contemporary poets). Their gar¬ 
lands are withered ; their cloaks arc in shreads. The Pil¬ 
grim of Eternity (Byron), whose fame was a lasting monu¬ 
ment to him, came among them. The sharp tongue of 

satire in him was modulated to the soft tune of sorrow. 

Ireland sent from her wilderness the best singer of her 
woes, and his love for Adonais turned his grief into sweet 
melody. 

31. Among others less distinguished came one deli¬ 
cate figure—a shadow moving about among men without 
a companion. He was like the remnant of cloud, which 
at the close of a storm discharges itself in thunder. He 
must have viewed the naked beauty of Nature, which 
over-powered his senses, just as Actaeon viewed Artemis 
bathing (whereupon he was changed into a stag, torn to 
pieces by his own dogs)* And now haunted by his own 
restless and tormenting thoughts he roamed the rough 
pathways of life. His own thoughts pursued him wherever 
he went like the dogs that ran after Actaeon. 

32. He was a Spirit, graceful and agile like a leo¬ 
pard; he had a heart full of love for mankind—love which. 
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was repelled by the world, and filled him with misery— 
he was a weak creature ! He seemed to be born down by 
the weight of unhappy hours. He was like a lamp that 
might give out at any moment ; like a shower that would 
soon dissolve ; like a billow that would melt away. Even 
at this very moment he seemed to be going to pieces. On 
the flower that was fading, the sun that was killing, glea¬ 
med ; the cheek just flushed with the blood running into 
it, while the heart within was breaking. 

33. His head was wreathed with pansies drooping 
(pansies are symbols of thought) and violets, fading away 
—white, spotted and blue (violets are symbols of modesty). 
And he bore a light spear, tipped with a cypress (a sign 
of mourning), and its unshaped pole was ringed with dark 
ivy leaves, still wet with the forest’s midday dew* This 
spear shook in his weak hand, as his heart beat fast. Of 
the group of the mourners he was the last, and he was one 
whom nobody took any notice of—felt all to himself. He 
was like a deer, hurt by the hunter’s arrow, and left to its 
fate by its companions. 

34. All the other mourners kept away from him, and 
though their eyes were filled with tears, they smiled at his 
mourning in which he did not forget himself (i. e., he 
mourned as much his own fate as Adonais). They perceiv¬ 
ed that he mounted his own fate while he ostensibly 
mourned Adonais. In language unfamiliar to them he sang 
of sorrow that was unknown too. Sad Urania, studied 
his manner, and questioned him in undertone, “who are 
you V* He made no reply, but with a sudden turn of his 
mind he laid his brow open to view, and it bore the mark 
like that of Cain, or a smudge of blood like Christ’s. Alas 
that he should be so full of misery ! 

35. Who is the next mourner bending over the dead, 
his grief hardly articulate, a dark mantle thrown across 
his brow ? Who is he mimicking a tomb-stone as he 
bends over the dead ; his heart swelling with the grief 
pend up within ? If it is he who, as gentle as wise, guided, 
comforted, loved and esteemed the dead one (it was Leigh 
Hunt), let ui not interrupt the silent tribute of his heart 
with discordant sighs. 
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36. Our Adonais has drunk poison. It was a vile 
and serpent-like murderer who could have held the cup 
of poison to his lips, and cut him off so early in life. The 
serpent (the unknown critic) who did not reveal his name, 
would now deny its very existence. He could not but be 
sensitive to the music and beauty of Adonais* verse, and 
yet stood out against it. It was the precursor of his music 
(Endymion which was savagely criticized in the Quarterly 
Review), and it silenced all envy, hate, sense of injury 
except in one heart that shreaked with rage. All others 
waited in silent expectation for the full burst of song. Now 
the master-singer lies dead and his resonant song remains 
unsung. 

37. Let the “viperous murderer'* of Adonais live. 
His conduct has made him name a hated one on earth. 
Let him live and fear no worse punishment from me. He 
cast a slur upon the name of Adonais, that can never 
perish, and he is a living slur if anybody will note him at 
all. Let him be true to his character ; he is a serpent, and 
in exercising his function as a critic let him now and then 
relieve himself of the venom with which he becomes 
charged. He will be visited by self-reproach and self¬ 
contempt. His brow which he kept concealed, will be 
burned with shame, and he will tremble like a chastised 
hound as he is doing now. 

38. Let us weep no more that the object of our delight 
is gone. He is far away from the kites (unfriendly critics) 
that feed on corpses on earth below. He is now in the 
company of the immortal dead; You cannot reach the 
place where he is now. The body (which is perishable) 
returns to the dust after death, but the uncontaminated 
spirit goes back to the flame of which it is a spark ; it is 
a fragment of the Eternal, and must blaze forth for all 
time to come while you ( i.e ., the critic who vilified Keats) 
burn out into cold ashes which encumber the fireside, 
marked with shame. 

39. Let us put an end to our mourning. He is not 
dead ; he is not sleeping—he has awakened from dream 
and the life that we live on earth is but a dream. In this 
life of errors and delusions we fight with shadows and 
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gain nothing, and in a short of bemused madness the spirit 
strives in vain against things that are not. We rot out 
from day to day like the dead in the grave | fear and grief 
agitate our minds, and wear us out from day to day, and 
hopes which can give little life to our exhausted spirits 
creep about us like worms, as on the corpse in the grave. 

40. He has ascended to a higher region beyond 
earthly existence, and it is a region full of brightness as 
contrasted with the shrouding darkness of life here. He 
is now beyond the reach of envy, slander, hate and anguish, 
and also that delirious excitement which we call delight 
here. I he taint of life on earth can no more get into him. 
Now he will not be filled with regret for a heart that turns 
indifferent to him, as it does on earth, or for one who 
grows old without getting wise. Nor, when his spirit is no 
longer active on earth, his cold ashes will be left behind 
unlamented. 

41 . He lives ; he has wakened to life eternal. It is 
Death which is dead, and not he. Do not mourn for 
Adonais. Young Dawn, let your dew flame into glory, for 
the spirit whom you lament, has not departed from you. 
Let not the caverns and forests mourn him any more ; Dor 
the faded flowers and fountains. Let the Air which had 
spread its scarf on the earth from which he is gone, like a 
mourning veil, take it off, and leave the earth open to the 
gleam of the stars, dispelling its despair. 

42 . He is now a part of Nature. His voice sounds in 
all the music of Nature, from the rumbling of thunder to 
the song of the nightingale. His presence is to be felt 
everywhere in Nature in light and darkness, in the herb 
and stone ; it is incorporate with that Spirit which moves 
everywhere in Nature, and which has absorbed Adonais 
into it—and it is the spirit that rules the world with 
unending love, upholds it and saturates it with beauty. 

43. He is now a part of that ioveliness which he, while 
living, made to appear more lovely by his poetical faculty. 
He plays his own part in the creation of beauty in the 
world, while the Spirit of Beauty is ever active, filling the 
material world with shapes of beauty despite its resistence. 

It is a creative force in the world, reforming and reshap- 
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ing the dull, resisting mass of matter to its own image— 
the effluence of beauty ; and this beauty and its p^wer 
break forth in trees, beasts and men, and merge in the 
splendour of heaven. 

44. The creative minds of the world may be thrown 
in the shade by death, but the flow of light from them 
cannot be stopped. Like stars they climb to the height 
of their destiny, and death is but a mist in a lower region, 
and it cannot shut out the light spiringing from them (the 
idea is that the influence of the great minds even when 
they are no more, is operative in the world). When great 
thoughts lift a young heart to a higher region beyond the 
mortal existence, and when there is a contest between love 
that would keep the young heart on a higher plane of 
existence and earthly life which would drag him down to a 
lower plane, the illustrious dead live again in that heart 
and diffuse their influence through the dark and tumultuous 
earth. 

45. Those poets who did not receive their due of fame 
on earth, left their domain far beyond the reach of human 
thought. Chatterton came and looked pale, for he still bore 
the mark of the agony of self-inflicted death. Sidney, who 
fought and died in the true spirit of chivalry, and lived a 
life without reproach, came. Then there was Lucan who 
was held justified by his death. Their names cannot be 
consigned to forgetfulness, who slunk away as they rose. 

46. And many more whose names are not familiar on 
earth, but from whom light is still transmitted, as fire lives 
when the spark from which it is kindled, is extinguished, 
rose from their seats, clad in resplendent immortality. 
They cried, “You are become one of us ; it was for you 
that a sphere has so long hung in the dark, unapproach¬ 
able height without its king. It has hung silent till now 
while the other spheres rang with music. Gome and take 
your lodge in the unoccupied sphere. We hail you as 
Vesper (the evening star.)'* 

47. Who mourns for Adonais ? Let the poor fellow 
come forth and examine and measure himself against 
Adonais. Let his yearning soul go forth, and seize the 
rolling earth as from a centre, and then reach out beyond 
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all worlds to the infinite void, and then recede to its 
limited mortal existence and hold back from pursuing 
the vision which brings him to the brink of life (the bor¬ 
derland between life and death), and rest contented with 
what he is. 

48; Or better go to Rome, which is the graveyard 
not of Adonais, but of the object of our joy* It is not 
worth while that ages, empires, and religions lie entombed 
in the ruins of Rome, which tyranny is responsible for. 
Adonais can add glory to these scenes of ruin in a way 
other than from that of the tyrants of the world. He is 
buried there among the intellectuals who fought against 
the ravages of time, and they are the enduring monuments 
of the past. 

49. Go to Rome. Rome is at once the realm of beauty, 
the grave, the city, and the scene of devastation. And pass 
by where the ruined tombs stand, covered over with bushes 
and blossoms, hiding the dismal sight of ruins, till led by 
the genius of the place you come to a green slope, over¬ 
grown by flowers, which, like the smile of an infant, lend 
grace to the dead buried there. 

50. And grey walls, a prey to the ravages of time like 
a charred piece of wood, slowly consumed in fire, are 
crumbling to pieces there. There stands the pyramid 
shaped tomb of Caius Cestius who himself designed it to 
keep his memory alive ; it looks like a glowing flame, 
shaped into marble. Beneath it is a level space, covered 
with recent graves under the 6miling sky : there Adonais, 
we have lately lost, has his resting place. 

51. Stop here. The graves here are quite recent, and 
the sorrow for those buried in these graves is still fresh. Let 
not grief of one mourner, now sealed in silence, be renewed 
(Shelley’s son, William, is buried there). When you return 
h ime, surely you shall find your heart charged with too 
much of your own grief. From the blasts of misfortune in 
the world seek some respite in the repose of the tomb. Why 
should we fear to die like Adonais ? 

52. The Absolute One remains unchanged, while 
everything else changes and passes away. Heaven's light 
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can never dim, but the phantoms of the earth are ever 
fleeting. Life on earth is like a dome, made of stained 
glass of many colours, which blur and confuse the vision 
of eternity. Until death abolishes life, the vision of 
eternity cannot be recaptured. Die, if you seek to be 
absorbed into the Eternal. Go to Rome : yet Rome's 
bright sky, flowers, ruins, statues, music, and language can 
but little reveal the glory of Eternity, though they are the 
symbols of it. 

53. Let not my heart pause, turn back and recoil. 
My hopes are already departed with Adonais, and they 
are detached from all things here; It is time that I 
should take leave of the world. The light of beauty has 
faded from the changing year, from man and woman. 
What I still hold dear, lures me to my waste, and turns 
me off at the same time to my pining away. The mellow 
sky beams on me the soft wind murmurs it is Adonais 
who is calling me Let me linger here no more. Let not 
Life hold me from Adonais with whom Death will unite 

me. 

54. That light which diffuses itself through the uni¬ 
verse, that beauty which takes shape in all things, that 
blessing which the curse of birth cannot annul, that 
unfailing Love which is interwoven into life by man and 
beast, and which interpenetrates earth, air and sea, is 
brightly or dimly reflected as each is a medium of it, in 
proportion to the craving for it in each. Now ove 
sheds its light on me, dissolving the frail bonds ol ties 

in me. 

55. The breath of the spirit I have called upon in my 
song of lament, now settles on me. My spirit is on its 
voyage, leaving the shore of life behind and the timorous 
crowd who would not yet venture out into t e sea o 
Eternity. The massive earth gapes behind, and the starry 
skies open their arms to me. I am being carried o ar 
away into the unknown with a thrilling sense of tear. 

And the soul of Adonais, blazing through the , rece r " 
heaven, like a star, summons me from the abode ot tne 

immortals. 


notes and explanations 

PREFACE 

Analysis and Comment: 1Q01 v 

Adonais was first printed at Pisa on June 16, 1821. to 
the London edition of the poem Shelley intended to write 
a criticism upon Hyperion : this intention remained unful¬ 
filled. Shelley does not approve the principles on wbicn 
Endymion and other poems of Keats have been written, but 

he highly admires Hyperion. 

Shelley says that Keats died at Rome ol consumption 

at the age of twenty-four. Keats was twenty-six when 

he died. Keats was buried in the Protestant cemetery in 

Rome near the pyramidal tomb of Cestius (which is 

described in greater details in stanzas 49 and 50 of the 

poem). 

In speaking ot Keats, Shelley pays tribute to his delicate 
and fragile genius, which produced genuine poetry. It 
was delicate and fragile because it could not resist the 
unfair and malicious onslaught of the critics. And Shelley 
refers to the criticism of Keats’s Endymion in the Quarterly 
Review , and assumes the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
Keats to be due to the violent shock that the criticism 
caused. It should be noted here that the rupture ot the 
blood-vessel followed nearly two years after the appear¬ 
ance of the criticism in the Quarterly Review. Keats was 
the victim or consumption from a hereditary cause. 
Shelley was under a wrong impression. Keats was not 
certainly killed by the savage criticism in the Quarterly 
Review. The criticism in the Blackwood was more darnag¬ 
ing and insulting : “It is a better and wiser thing to be a 

starved apothecary than a starved poet J so back to tne 
shop, Mr. John, back to ‘plaster, pills, and ointment- 
boxes,' etc." Shelley says nothing about this ; he might 
have been ignorant of this mud slinging in Blackwoo 

Magazine. , 

About the critics, Shelley says that they were rattier 

insensate, dealing out insults and slanders indiscriminate y. 

There is a hint that he has put up with them, while Keats, 

more sensitive, could not. He alludes to one of t e 

critics (of the Quarterly Review) who felt foul of his poem, 
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Laon and Cythna. He describes him as “a most base and 
unprincipled calumniator.’ Endymion might have defects 
of its own, but it should not have been so unfairly treated 
when such trashes as Paris (a poem by the Rev. George 
Croly), Woman (a poem by Barrett), A Syrian Tale (by 
Henry Gaily Knight), nothing of Mrs. Lefanu, but John 
Howard Payne’s Brutus were lauded up in the Quarterly 
Review . Shelley thinks that the Quarterly Review draws 
an unfair parallel between Milman and Byron. Milman s 
poems, Samor, Lord of the Bright City f and Fall of 
Jerusalem were commented on in the Quarterly Review, 
but Milman was not compared with Byron. These per¬ 
verse critics could find words of praise for such trashes, 
while they ran down Endymiont and it could be nothing 
but malice. Shelley holds one of them responsible for 
destroying “one of the noblest specimens of the workman¬ 
ship of God” (t. <?., Keats). 

Shelley did not know of the last painful days of Keats 
until he had completed Adonais . He had been told by 
Colonel Finch that Keats had been infamously treated by 
the very persons whom his generosity had rescued from 
want and woe. His brother George (who was then in 
America) might be one. George later cleared himself of 
this imputation. Keats had a rough deal from the critics 
who were blind to the promise of his genius, and also trom 
those on whom he spent his fortune. Shelley is touched by 
Severn’s devotion to Keats in his last moments at the risk 
of his own life. If he had known of it before he would 
have honoured him in his poem. Severn might well do with¬ 
out his tribute, 

N. B. A verse from Plato is prefixed to the preface. 
We reproduce here Shelley’s translation of it . 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, 

Ere thy fair light had fled 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 

New splendour to the dead. 

It was the very motto, adopted by Shelley for the poem. 
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Compare stanza 46 : 

‘It was for thee you kingless sphere has long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an heaven of song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng P 

A passage is quoted from Moschus—and it has also a bear¬ 
ing upon the poem. The English version of the passage is 
as follows : “Poison came Bion, to thy mouth, thou didst 
know poison. To such lips as thine did it come, and was 
not sweetened ? What mortal was so cruel that could mix 
poison for thee, or who could give thee the venom that 
heard thy voice ? Surely he had no music in his soul.’ We 
may compare stanza 36 of the poem. 

PREFACE 

A criticism.'..age—Shelley intended to write a 

critique upon Hyperion , establishing the claim of Keats to 
be one among those writers of highest genius which the 
age had produced. Shelley did not fulfil the idea. My 

known..judge—Shelley does not approve the taste 

or the principles according to which Keats’s earlier poetry 
was written. Its defects were conceits, lovesick anguish, 
borrowed finery, etc. Shelley is fully aware of these, but 
in Hyperion he finds a remarkable advance. “Jn Ejidymion, 
Keats is trying his hand ; it is young experiment, full 
of delights and crudities, both of idea and style. In 
Hyperion , he has mastered his instrument : in its greater 
passages his music and thought ring true, as they do in 

hi9 high compeers and in Milton, his master.*’ In. 

- year— Keats was twenty-six when he died. Cestios 

— Caius Cestius, a tribune of the people. Massy—massive. 
Mouldering—crumbling info dust. Desolate—in a ruined 

state. It might make.. place-Shelley means 

that it was a place of majestic beauty and reposefulness, 
and that one would like to be burried here after death. 

These unworthy verses—i. e., Adonais . Shelley 
says that Adonais is the best thing he has ever written, but 
he expresses his humility here. Beautiful—because 
Keats’s genius expressed itself in good poetry. Canker- 
worms— i. e., hostile critics. A canker-worm is a cater- 
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pillar destructive to trees or plants. If its.bad ? 

If Endymion , the early product of Keats’s genius, was 
damned. Rupture longs—The rupture of the blood¬ 
vessel and the savage criticism of Endymion in the 
Quarterly Review cannot be connected. The criticism 
appeared in September, 1818 ; Keats spat out blood on 
February 3,1820, while he was staying at Hampstead with 
Brown. There was an interval of nearly two years between 
the two events. The fact is that Keats did not pay any 
serious attention to the views of the critic in the Quarterly 
Review. Nor could they have anything to do with his 

disease. And the succeeding.Powers—N. 6. J. H. 

Reynolds defended Keats in a west-country paper, the 
Alfred ; John Scott wrote a letter of strong protest in the 
Morning Chronicle . Keats himself notes, “There have 
been two letters in my defence in the 'Chronicle,* and one 
in the ‘Examiner,* copied from the Exeter paper, and 
written by Reynolds. I don’t know who wrote those in 
the ‘Chronicle.* This is a mere matter of the moment: 
I think I shall be among the English Poets after my death. 
Even as a matter of present interest, the attempt to crush 
me in the Quarterly, has only brought me more into 
notice, and it is a common expression among bookmen, I 
wonder the Quarterly should cut its own throat.** 

Whether.blows—Shelley means himself who has 

been subject to much unfair and harsh criticism. He has 
just grown indifferent to it. But it must be otherwise with 
Keats, as Shelley thinks, for Keats is more susceptible. 
One Calumniator—-Shelley alludes to one who criti¬ 
cized his Laon and Cythna in the Quarterly Review'. 
Shelley did not know who this fellow was—whether it was 
Southey or H. H. Milman. It was Coleridge (afterwards 
Judge) who wrote the article. Complacency tranquil 
self-satisfaction. Panegyric—praise. Paris. ..Payne Sec 
above in Analysis and Comment. Venal mercenary. To 

draw.Lord Byron—Two poems of Milman— Samor 

and Fall of Jerusalem were noticed in the Quarterly 
Review , but no comparison was suggested between him 
and Byron. What gnat...camels ? they could not tolerate 
the minor blemishes of Endymion (gnat) but they could 
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praise much worse things— Paris , and Woman , and A 
Syrian Tale , etc. (these are camels ). Compare : “Ye 
blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a earner* 
Matthew . xxiii. 24.Literary prostitutes—hireling critics. 
To cast_... stone — N. B. A woman taken in adultery was 
brought before Jesus Christ by the scribes and Pharisees 
(John viii). They demanded that she should be stoned, 
according to the law of Moses. Jesus replied, ‘He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’ 

One.God—Keats. Yon.daggers—The critic 

might reply that he ould not be a murderer because he 
had used only harsh words (spoken daggers, and not used 
them). Compare : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none 

Hamlet . iii. 2. 

The circumstances._— press—Shelley wrote 

to John Gisborne, June 16, 1821 :‘I have received the 
heart rending account of the closing scene ot the great 
genius, whom envy and ingratitude scourged out of the 
world. I do not think that if I had seen it before, I could 
have composed my poem.'—Exasperated—aggravated. 
Unrequited benefits— e the ingratitude of those who 
received benefits from him. His brother George was 

mentioned as one such. Those_genius—the critics 

who were insensible of the merits of his poetry and did 
not realize that he was going to turn out much better 
poetry in future. Mr. Severn — Joseph Severn was a 
painter, and admired Keats’s poetry, and attached him* 
self to him with great afFection. Severn accompanied 
Keats to Rome, and nursed him in his illness, and was 
by his bedside at the time of his death. Recompense— ■ 

reward. ‘Such . of* —from Shakespeare’s Tempest '• 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. — The Tempest . iv. 1. 

Shelley is thinking here of unsubstantiality of human 
existence. Augury —prophecy. His future career —as 
a painter. The unextinguished Spirit.pencil— 
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Shelley wishes that the poetic genius of Keats might ins¬ 
pire Severn as a painter. 

POEM 

Stanzas 1-3 

I...,„.Adonais— It opens in the manner ofBion's 

Lament for Adonis : “Woe, woe for Adonis, he hath 
perished, the beauteous Adonis dead is the beauteous 
Adonis, the Loves join in the lament.** Adonais is sugges¬ 
ted by Adonis. Oar tears.head ! i. e ., Keats will not 

be revived by our tears. Death is compared to frost which 
no tears will dissolve. Sad Hour— The Hour when Keats 
died is chosen as one of the mourners Obscure compeers 

—less distinguished companions. Teach.sorrow— 

let them join you in your grief. With me—so it is the 
particular Hour of Keats’s death which is chosen. 

Till.eternity’—The Hour is to proclaim the immortal 

fame of Keats. Until the Future can cut itself off from 
the Past (for they are indissolubly linked), Keats’s glorious 
destiny cannot be forgotten, but will survive for all time 
to come. 

Mighty Mother—Aphrodite Urania. She is distin¬ 
guished from Aphrodite Pandemos, who is the chief 
mourner in Bion’s Lament for Adonis. The latter is the 
bride of Adonis. Aphrodite Urania is made the mother 
of Keats. Aphrodite Urania represents “spiritual or 
intellectual aspiration, the love of abstract beauty, the 
divine element in poesy or art.” fhe Shaft. ..darkness ? 
refers to the anonymous criticism of Endymion in the 
Quarterly Review- Lorn—forlorn ; bereaved. Veiled- 
drooping. Listening Echoes—the Echoes were listening to 
the songs of Keats, sung by one of the Echoes. Para¬ 
dise—garden-bower. Soft enamoured breath-the gentle 
musical tone of one who was in love with these songs. 
Rekindled—put life into these songs by singing them. 
Fading melodies—What does ‘fading* mean here ? It 
cannot mean that Keats’s poetry is fading from the 
memory of the readers. It can mean only the Poetry of 
Treats in cold print j so it is kindled into life by being 
'Chanted or recited. There is also the idea of his poetry 
being compared to flowers which cover a dead body, and 
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are fading. Mock—give the air of unreality to. Corse- 

dead body. He had_death—The idea is this: Keats 

was conscious of death approaching, but he threw a 
graceful veil over it in his poetry. He went on writing 
poetry while he kept the approaching death in the back¬ 
ground of his mind. We may compare what Keats says 
in his Ode to a Nightingale : 

Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath. 

Bulk of death—the figure or phantom of death. 

Wake—Urania is listening of the chanting of Keats’s 
songs by one of the Echoes, with rapt attention—and does 
not know yet of the death of Keats. Melancholy 
Mother—‘melancholy’ is a proleptic use—she will be 
melancholy when she hears of the death of Keats. 

Quench. bed—repress at the very source. Fiery— 

passionate. Loud heart—heart that would break into 

loud lament. He is___descend—he is gone to a 

fairer v\orld. This is imitated from Bion. Amorous Deep 

— Death in love with Keats. Restore.air—put him 

back to life. Mute voice—Keats’s music now silenced. So 
it means that death has stopped his singing. Laughs at— 
mocks. 

Stanzas 4-6 : 

Most Musical of mourners- -suggested by Moschus 
(The Lament for Bion). “This, O most musical of rivers, 
is thy second sorrow, this, Meles, thy new woe.'* He 

died.strain—/. e., Milton whose poetry cannot die. 

Blind.blood—when Milton died, he was blind, old 

and lonely, and the freedom, political and religious, for 
which he had fought, was gone. Shelley refers to the 
reign of Charles II when the priest ruled again, the court 
was servile, and the liberty-loving people were suppressed 
when tyranny was re-established, and the court was noto¬ 
rious for licence and immorality. He went.death— 

Milton did not make any compromise with the powers 
that be, and met death without shrinking. Clear Sprite— 
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unblemished spirit. It may also refer to the spirit of his 

poetry—love of freedom. The third.light— i. e a 

poet coming next to Homer and Dante—the two eminent 
epic poets. 

That bright station—the rank of an epic poet. 

Happier.perished —There were poets who knew the 

limitations of their genius, and did not entertain 
inordinate ambition. They were contented with what 
they could achieve, i. e ., moderate fame for their poetry, 
while the more ambitious poets who miscalculated their 
powers, and aspired too high, have now been forgotten. 
The poetry of the less ambitious poets is still being read, 
it is compared to tapers or candles that keep burning 
through the ages of darkness. The more ambitious poets 
are heard of no more, while the lesser poets still survive. 
Sans —the more ambitious poets. Others more Sub¬ 
lime —poets of more substantial gifts. Among these 
Shelley includes Keats. Keats was struck down by the 
wrath of man. Thamyris was an ancient Thracian bard 
who might be said to have been struck down by the 
wrath of God. He challenged the Muses to a trial of 
skill, and being overcome in the contest, was deprived 
by them of his sight and of the power of singing. Marsyas 
is another example. He challenged Apollo to a musical 
contest. Apollo played upon the Githara, and Marsyas 
upon the flute. The Muses, who were the umpires, 
decided in favour of Apollo Apollo then bound Marsyas 

to a tree, and flayed him alive, fcxtinct.prime— cut 

off in the blossoming of their powers. Some yet live 
Shelley may mean his contemporaries. Treading...road— 
t. e. 9 struggling on against disparagement. Through toil 
and hate —through hardship and the hostility of critics. 

The nursling of thy widowhood —it does not mean 
that Keats, son of Urania, was born after his father’s 
death. ‘Widowhood* is used here figuratively to suggest 
that Keats was born in an age when genuine poetry was 
little appreciated. Widowhood has also the sense of 
bereavement : Urania lost Milton, and now it was her 
turn to lose Keats. Keats was the child of the bereaved 

Urania. Like a pale flower...dew— the reference is to 
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Keats’s poem, Isabella or the Pot of Basil. Isabella dis¬ 
covers the body of her lover, Lorenzo, murdered by her 
brothers, puts the head in a flower pot, and sets a plant 
of basil over it. Her brothers steal the pot, and find in it 
the head of Lorenzo, and then run away from the country, 
conscience-stricken, while Isabella pines away to death. 
The bloom.,.fruit —Shelley repeatedly says that Keats 
died before he could fulfil the promise. If he had been 
spared to live, he would have made a greater poet than 

he was. The storm.overpast —the storm is the 

savage attack of the critics upon Keats. 

Stanzas 7-8 : 

High Capital—Rome. Where. decay—Death 

reigns as king amid the scenes of ruin and also the 

beauties of Nature in Rome. Bought.eternal — 

purchased his grave among the immortals for his life, 

dedicated to poetry. While.charnel-roof- while the 

blue Italian sky hangs over his grave. Dewy sleep—i. e., 

mild, reposeful sleep. He takes. ill —he has now his 

full quota of rest and repose after all that he suffered 
in life. 

Twilight chamber —death-chamber. White Death— 

death is white because death blanches the face of a man. 
Invisible Corruption— the decomposition of the dead 
body has not yet begun and so Corruption is invisible. 
The corpse of Keats has not yet started decaying. Waits 
to trace —has not yet entered the death-chamber. The 
eternal Hunger— i. e., Corruption. Pity., rage —Corrup¬ 
tion is represented as being overcome by pity and awe ; 
and, therefore, she refrains lrom falling upon Keats at 
once. Deface —mutilate. Till. draw —till the dark¬ 

ness of death settles, upon him and time sets up decompo¬ 
sition. Corruption has to restrain herself. 

Stanzas 9-12 : 

Quick Dreams —living Dreams (while Keats from 
whom these Dreams sprang, is dead). The passion¬ 
winged.thought —the Dreams (longiDgs and desires) 

were the offspring of Keats’s poetical passion and 
thought. Who ...flocks—Keats is represented as a 
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shepherd—and here is the pastoral convention. But as 
we have observed before, Keats does not strictly follow 
the pastoral technique and convention as Milton does in 
his Lycidas • The living...spirit —the fountainhead of his 
thoughts and fancies. The love...music— i. e ., the passion 
of love which Keats articulated in musical phrases. From 
...brain— i. e., from one reader to another who responds 
to the beauty and music of Keats’s poetry. Droop —stoop. 
Whence they sprang— i. e. f from the head of Keats. 
Gold heart —heart cold in death, and, therefore, incapable 
of any emotion. Sweet pain— i. e. t their love which is 
both sweet and painful. They...strength —they will not 
be revived with poetical passion. 

One —one of the Dreams. Moonlight wings —wings, 
soft and tender, and delicate of hue. Silken...eyes— 
delicate eyelashes. Loosened —released. Lost Angel... 
Paradise —the Dream now dispossessed of her abode—the 
mind of Keats. ’Twas.-own —it was the tear, dropped 
by herself. Like...rain —like a cloud that had discharged 
itself of the rain which it bore. 

Lucid urn— bright vessel. Starry dew —dew glea¬ 
ming like the star. Light limbs —graceful limbs, or 
limbs light in weight* Embalming —preserving from 
decay. Clipt— cut off* Anadem —wreath or filled 
Which —... begem —which was strung with congealed 
tears instead of pearls. Wilful —uncontrolled. Reeds— 
arrows. To stem . ...weak —to combat a greater sorrow 
(as for the death of Keats) with a lesser one (as for 
the breaking of the bow and arrows). Doll...cheek 
—quench the flaming arrows against the cold cheek of 
Keats. 

Another Splendour— another Dream. Alit— alighted. 
Wont— accustomed. To draw the breath— to kindle 
into life. Guarded wit— the resisting intellect or under¬ 
standing of the reader of Keats’s poetry. To pierce... 
beneath— First, the poetry of Keats knocked against the 
intellect or understanding of the reader, which it had to 
capture, and then it could enter his heart which stirred 

with emotion. With.music— the poetry of 

Keats could appeal to a reader because of its flashes- 
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of beauty and melodious phrasing. Damp death- 
death which kills the warmth of life. Caress —kiss. Icy 
lips— the lips of Keats cold as ice in death. Stains... 
vapour —tarnishes the vapoury cloud on a moon-lit 

night. Clips —embraces. Passed.eclipse —died 

away, 

Stanzas 13-17 : 

Desires and Adorations— there are other mourners, 
and they are also the offspring of Keats’s thought or 
mind. Winged Persuasions —ideas that readily gripped 
the mind of the reader. Veiled Destinies —destinies which 
were not clearly foreseen. Splendours and Glooms— 
either light and shade in the conceptions of the poet or 
the moments of passionate exaltation and dark despair. 
Incarnations —embodiments. Twilight Phantasies —un¬ 
defined fancies and longings. Led.eyes— Pleasure 

came as a mourner, but she was blinded with tears, and 
could see her way in the light of the smile, ever on the 
lips of Pleasure, but now fading away. Pomp —proces¬ 
sion. Pageantry of mist—the passing shadow of 
mist; 

All.sound— all fancies and thoughts and images 

he had shaped out of his sense-impressions. Wet., gro¬ 
und —the dew-drops are the tears which should have re¬ 
freshed the earth. Dimmed...day —darkened the sun¬ 
beams which usher in the day. Melancholy thunder — 
thunder-stricken with grief at the death of Keats. Moa¬ 
ned — wailed. Unquiet —restless. Sobbing , dismay — 
wailing in their iright at the death of Keats. Morning... 
dismay- Nature is paralysed with grief at the death of 
Keats. The morning, the thunder, the ocean, the wild 
wind—each mourns Keats in its own way. This is what 
is called Pathetic Fallacy—ascribing human emotions and 
sentiments to phenomenal nature. 

Lost Echo — bereaved Echo. Voiceless mountains — 
mountains hushed in grief. His remembered lay —the 
song of Keats that she remembers. Will...fountains —will 
not respond to the cry of winds or the murmur of foun¬ 
tains. Amorous birds —mating birds. Spray —branch. 
Mimic.lips— imitate the sound of Keats’s voice. 
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Those.sounds —Echo was at first a nymph ; she was 

in love with Narcissus, and Narcissus neglected her, and 
she pined away until nothing was left of her but her voice. 
Drear —sad. A drear Murmur - a sad and faint echo of 
the song of Keats that she remembered. 

Grief..._wild —The Spring in its very prime was dis¬ 
tracted with grief. She threw. bods —the Spring 

scattered the young shoots of leaves instead of taking 
care of them and reviving life in nature, as it usually 

does. As if.Autumn —i. e., the Spring acted like the 

Autumn when the leaves go dry, and are shaken off the 
tree. Since . flown —since she has lost Keats. Waked... 
year— brought life into the year, sulky in grief. To Phoe¬ 
bus _... . dear —Hyacinthus was a beautiful youth, be¬ 
loved by Apollo and Zephyrus. As he was once playing 
at quoits with Phoebus (the sun-god), Zephyrus (the west- 
wind), out of jealousy, caused the quoit of Apollo to strike 
the head of the youth and kill him on the spot. From the 
blood of Hyacinthus sprang the flower of the same name 
(hyacinth) on the leaves of which appeared the exclama¬ 
tion of woe—AI, AI. Narcissus —Narcissus was proof 
against love, and the nymph of Echo who fell in love with 
him, died of grief. But Nemesis, to punish him caused him 
to see his own image reflected in a fountain, and then he 
fell in love with himself and gradually pined away until he 
was changed into the flower which bears his name. Both 
—Hyacinth and Narcissus. Wan —colourless. Sere — 

withered. Faint.youth —other flowers which were 

also stricken with grief. Rath —pity. 

Thy spirit's sister —the nightingale is a kindred spi¬ 
rit with Keats. The lorn nightingale —because she has 
lost her mate. Melodious pain —pain musically expres¬ 
sed, or uttered in song. Scale— climb. Nourish...... 

morning —build up her strength and energy by her flight 
in the sun in the morning. It is reminiscent of Milton s 
Areopagitica : “Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep and shaking her invisible locks. Methinks I see her 
as an eagle musing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam—purging and 
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unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself ot 
heavenly radiance.” Empty nest —the nest rifled of her 
young. Albion —England Corse of Cain—Cain was 
the son of Adam and Eve and murderer of his brother Abel. 
After the murder of his brother, out of jealousy because 
Abel’s sacrifice was more acceptable to Jehovahthan Cain’s, 
Jehovah cursed Cain and made him “a fugitive and wan¬ 
derer in the earth. On his head--.... . breast —on the 
critic who bv his savage criticism of Endymion , hastened 

the death of Keats. Scared . guest —dislodged from 

fright the angelic soul that dwelt in his breast. It was an 
‘angel soul’ because it was unblemished and harmless, and 
because it was too good for the devilish attack, made upon 
him in the Quarterly Reviewi 

stanzas 18-22 : 

Woo is me—alas for me I Winter.year—Keats 

died on February 23, that is, in winter. Winter has now 
departed, but grief for Keats is still as fresh as before ; 
grief is being renewed with the changing year. Renew... 
tone—break again into music with the return of spring. 
Swallows—the swallow returns in summer. Deck—deco¬ 
rate. The dead Season’s bier— i e., the funeral of the 
dead year. BiCr is the frame on which a corpse or coffin 
is placed and carried to the grave. Pair— mate. Brake 
— bush. Mossy homos —nests made of moss. Brere — 
brier, a patch of thorny bushes. Unimprisoned— 
released or set tree. Trance —winter slumber ; hiber¬ 
nation. 

Quickening life—pulsation of new liie. With change 
and motion —as the result of quickening life Nature 
breaks into beauty everywhere, and the charge is percep¬ 
tible everywhere, and there is the motion of sap in the 

plant, born. world—since the creation of the world 

God...Chaos—i. e., God evolved the world out of Chaos* 
Chaos is primordial matter—the primitive condition of 

matter. In.immersed—lapped in the stream of 

quickening life. Lamps of heaven—stars. Softer light 
—mellower light. All.things-all humble and insigni¬ 

ficant living things. Pant thirst—pulsate with new 

life, which fills them with a craving to have the best of 
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it. Diffuse themselves— either spread out on earth and 

I fur? 0Ve , about as contrasted with their benumbing 
slothfulne-s in winter, or breed. In love’s delight -in 

pairmg or mating. Renewed might— strength that re- 
turns to them with their new life. 

Leprous corpse— decaying dead body. This spirit 

*. en i d r er ^ UlckeniDg ,ife - Exhales itself— transforms 
itself. The leprous corpse.breath _i. e., 

the dead body in the grave bursts into flowers of faint' 

smell. This is the change, wrought by quickening life. 

Incarnations—literally, being bom into flesh and 

body ; so transformation. They.death —they dispel 

the gloom of death. The merry worm..beneath _ 

the worms feeding on the corpse. Nonght. dies—as 

all that is dead in winter, comes to life again in spring, 

so nothing in nature dies. Shall that alone...repose— 
N. B. Philosopher Descartes said, “Cogito, ergo sum, 5 * 
(I think, therefore I am). Mind is self-cognition, and 
mind cannot die. The sword cannot be burnt away by 
lightning while the sheath remains intact. The sheath 
is the body, and the sword is the mind. The corpse, as 
shown above, is transformed into flowers ; so the material 
body does not altogether perish. The mind, a superior 
substance, cannot then perish. If the body in which the 
mind is lodged, is not finally destroyed but exists in some 
form or other, the mind will certainly remain indestructi¬ 
ble. The mind is then compared to a glowing atom ; 
it may cease to glow, and sink into quiet repose, for a 
while, but it does not mean that the mind is extinct when 
it ceases to glow. 

Alas.mortal—it cannot be that our grief kerps the 

memory of Keats alive, otherwise all that we loved of him 
would be no more 5 then again grief cannot last for ever. 

It is the enforcement of the idea that mind is indestructi¬ 
ble, and that therefore, Keats cannot die. It is not grief 
that will keep his memory alive, for grief cannot be 

everlasting. Whence.we —These are philosophical 

questions, and they remain unanswered. Shelley has a 
metaphysical turn of mind which leads him to question 
the meaning and purpose of life. Great.death —the 
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high and low are levelled down in death. Who lends... 
borrow— N. B. Does Shelley emphasize the transiency of 
life ? It would be then a common place. Perhaps the idea 
is that death is eternal, that death cannot be annulled. 
Yet he has said above that there is survival after death, 
as in the case of Keats and other poets too whose 
memories are still cherished. As Shelley conceives it, life 
seems to be a short respite gained from death, and the 
inference that follows is that the best use to be made of 
this short respite is to eternize life by the fulfilment of its 
aim and purpose on earth. However, Shelley sings of 
Keats's triumph over death, it is in a mood of despair 
that the poem is written. This is to be particularly noted 
in his self-portraiture and in the premonition of his own 
death towards the end of the poem. When he, therefore, 
says that life is a borrower from death, he seems to state 
what is but relatively true—true in reference to himself. 
Shelley is under the shadow of death while he has been 
writing this poem. W. M. Rossetti writes, “The meaning 
of the last words is far from clear to me. I think Shelley 
may intend to say that, in this our mortal state, death is 
the solid and permanent fact ; it is rather a world of 
death than of life. The phenomena of life are but like a 
transitory loan from the great emporium, death. 5 ' He 
explains Shelley’s present mood of mind, but he should 
have proved into it. Usher—bring in. 

Slake— quench. A wound .sighs —the poignant 

grief of the childless mother (Urania) to be released in 
tears and sighs, but more painful to bear than death to 
Keats. Holy silence —the rapt attention with which 
they listened to the song, and which was inspired by their 
devotion to Keats. By Stung —i. e ., painfully re¬ 
minded of the death of Keats. Ambrosial rest —celestial 
slumber. Fading Splendour —Urania pale with grief. 

Stanzas 23-29 : 

Autumnal night —autumn i9 a season of mists, storms 
and clouds. Urania is compared to an autumnal night 
because she is woe-begone. Wild and drear -refers 
to the sad and forlorn state of autumn. Golden Day— 
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eoSn d y n B “ autu T the da y is not often bright or 
f. l i,, f °u , w,n 8 s — the idea is that nothing can stop 
the light of the day when it must leave the earth to the 

possess.cn of the night ; this has ever been going on, and so 

he phrase eternal wings. Has .corpse-the day is 

the spirit that keeps the earth living, and when the day Is 

gone, the earth is a dead body. Rapt-distracted. Sadden- 

/!r ca,t a gloom about «»«. stor my 

-sp*7 he ldCa ° f the autumnal n 'S ht is repeated. Swept 

Secret -secluded. Stone— stone pavement. Steel — 

wlv “mT ( ' T V hou,d 8° Wlth ‘camps’). And human... 
way N. B. Urania represents Poesy or the spirit of 

poetry. She passes along the earth from her secret para- 

renelleH h ear,S ° ' who ar<: Sensitive to poetry, 

repelled her approach, and hurt her for her feet. The mali¬ 
cious tongues, and the still worse thoughts of men assailed 
her, and drew blood from her, and from her blood sprang 

he flowers of poesy. The idea is that the humon heart is 

r «P°nsive ‘o poetry, and that a poet is hurl by apathy, 
unfriendly feelmg and even malice and slander in the 
world. This ha S been the late of Shelley and Keats, as 
we know. Shelley rightly says : 

Most wretched men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

Aery tread—it metins the influence of poetry. Palms— 

used for soles. Wonnded.fell—resisted the influence 

ot poetry. Barbed tongues— i. e., abuse and slander. 
Ihoughts they— hostile thoughts. Rent ..repel— i e., 
abuse and slander, unfriendly thoughts lacerate the heart 
oia poet, even when his poetry makes itself felt. Shelley is 
thinking of Keats when he is speaking of Urania and the 
way she is treated on earth. Young tears of May—j. g. 
May showers. Compare the proverb : 

A bushel of March dust and a shower in May, 
Makes the corn green and the fields gay. 
oo from the blood which is drawn from Urania, and 
moistens the earth, spring the undying flowers of poesy. 
Undeserving way —because poeple treat the poet so badly, 
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they do not deserve to be entertained with poetry. A poet 

has a thankless task. o . 

That living Might-Urania Blushed to annihilation 

_i. f>) shame put an end to the existence of Death for a 
while The breath —the breath of life, communicated 
by Urania. Revisited those lips-put life again into 
the lips of Keats. Life’s pale light-rather the shadow 

of life, or a faint gleam of life. Silent Ughtning-Kea s 
is compared to lightning because of tbebrief sphmdour 
of his genius, soon eclipsed in death. Roused Death 
summoned Death to activity. Smiled— mocked Urania. 
Met.caress—annulled the reviving kiss of Urania on 

the lips of Keats. 

Heartless breast—h^art (capacity of feeling and 
emotion) has been dislodged from her breast by the death 
of Keats. I'he fountain of love in her breast has been 
dried up by the death of Keats. Burning brain—brain 
full of unrest and disquiet. Survive—outlive. With...... 

alive—nourished by a sad recollection of things of the 
past. Saddest memory—the remembrance of the death 
of Keats. As if ...thee—as if she had no being distinct 

from Keats's. To be.art—to die and be absorbed in 

you. I.Time—I am imprisoned by lime. Until 

Time releases her, she cannot join Keats, and be one wit 
him. It suggests that Urania has a mortal existence, 
and will have to wait till death which can unite her wit 

Keats. 

Why didst.soon—As a poet, Keats struck out a 

path for himself, and did not follow the conventional 
style of poetrv which would not have roused the hostility 
of critics. Too soon — i. e , before his poetic powers were 
matured. With... heart-before he had won complete 
maitery of his individual style, though the project. o 
writing in a new style was daringly conceived. ® 

unpastured...deti—the critic is compared to a dragon 
who keeps his own den, and i9 avid to devour a P r ®V* 
Unpastured—not supplied with grass on which cat e 
feed. The critic who attacked Ke its, was ready to * 
upon a prey that came handy. Keats provoked the cri ic 
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by his unconventional style of poetry. Defenceless. 

wert—Keats was young, trying his hand in a new kind of 

poetry, with his powers still unmatured. Wisdom. 

spear—the reference is to the mirror that was given to 
Perseus by Athena, and a sickle given by Hermes. Perseus 
killed Medusa, the Gorgon, who turned anybody who 
locked at her into stone. Perseus did not directly look at 
Medusa, but looked at her figure through the mirror, and 
was able to cut off her head without being turned into 
stone. Now if Keats had sufficient wisdom (which would 


have served the purpose of the ‘mirror’d shield* to him) 
he would have ignored the critic ; if he had scorn (which 
would have served the purpose of the spear), it would 
have demolished the critic. Full cycle—the timely develop¬ 
ment of his poetical powers. Crescent sphere—Keats 
is compared to the moon, growing into its full size from 
the crescent. The monsters. waste—the monsters 


frequenting the wilderness of life $ so the critics looking 
out for their innocent and defenceless prey. 


Herded wolves-critics are compared to a herd of 

wolves. Bold.pursue—running upon their prey 

when they are defenceless. Obscene ravens—they are 
like ravens who scream over those already lying dead in 

the field; The vultures....contagion—they are like 

vultures who swoop upon the corpses in a battle-field. 
Desolation — /, e., death and ravage, wrought by it. 

Whose.contagion i. e., these critics infect the minds 

of others (turn the readers against the poets who they 
attack). Apollo—i. e., Byron. Byron smashed the critics 
of the day in his satire. English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers . Pythian—Apollo killed the celebrated serpent, 
Python, whence Pythian games. 

Spoilers—the savage critics who have been compared 
to herded wolves, obscene ravens, and vultures. Tempt 
_...blow—provoke no second retaliation. Byron has 
taught these critics a lesson they will not forget. They 
fawn.low— Childe Harold established Byron’s reputa¬ 

tion as a poet. As he put it, he awoke one morning and 
found himself famous. Now the critics cringed before 
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him, and Byron had nothing but scorn for them. Unlike 
Keats, Byron knew to treat the critics. 

Many.spawn —toads or lizards are born when the 

sun is up in the sky. The reptiles are creeping creatures. 
Shelley seems to identify them with ephemeral insects 
which last only a day. The sun, as it rises, brings them 
into life, and the sun, as it sets, brings them to death. 
The critics have ephemeral existence—they are short¬ 
lived, and become notorious by attacking a rising poet, 
and are heard no more, when the poet has made his fame. 
Ephemeral —lasting only a day, as a May fly. Immortal 
stars —poets are compared to immortal stars. However, 
critics may try to confuse the minds of readers by their 
blundering, ill designed and even malicious comments on 
a poet, they cannot dim the fame of a genuine poet. A 

godlike mind.night —The godlike mind is a poet of 

supreme excellence. The godlike mind makes the earth 
bare in the sense that the clouds that cover the earth are 
dispersed, and veils heaven in the sense that while by its 
soaring flight it illumines the earth, it darkens the sky. A 
gifted poet, therefore, fills the earth with splendour not 
of its own. Other p^ets are eclipsed in this splendour for 
the time being. But when this poet of outstanding genius 
dies, the other poets emerge into notice again. Then the 
swarms (t. e., the race of critics who have ephemeral 
existence) who either obstructed the growing splendour of 
the new poet, or shone in his reflected light, pass away too, 
and are heard of no more. The spirit’s awful night is the 
intellectual and spiritual darkness that settles upon the 
earth with the passing away of the great poet, it is to be 
relieved by kindred lamps i.e.,the poets who survive him, 
and who were eclipsed by him for the time-being. 


Staivzas 30 35 : 

Thus...she—Urania ceased her lamentation. Moan- 
tain shepherds—contemporary poets. They are des¬ 
cribed as mountain shepherds—a pastoral touch. Sere- 
dry. Magic mantles—the singing robes of poets. Milton 
speaks ot a “poet, soaring on the high region of his 
fancies, with his garland and singing robes about him.’’ 
In the phrase— ‘magic mantles*—Shelley is thinking of 
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them primarily as poets, and not as shepherds. The 
Pilgrim of Eternity—Byron, from Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage. Byron is identical with his hero, Childe 
Harold. Shelley means that Byron has won eternal fame 
by his Childe Harold. Whose fame...bent—whose fame 
hangs over him like a canopy \ who is crowned with 

immortal fame. Veiling. song —Shelley has in mind 

Byron s passionate energy and flashes of satirical wit, 
referred to in ‘all the lightnings of his song,* but when 
Byron mourned Keats, he sang in a subdued tone. N. B. 
Byron did not, however, think very highly of Keats as a 
poet. In Don Juan he writes : 

John Keats—who was killed off by one critique 
Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible—without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 

Poor fellow 1 his was an untoward fate I 
’Tis strange the mind that fiery particle 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. 

Both Byron and Shelley are wrong in thinking that Keats 
was killed by the unfair criticism of his Endymion in the 
Quarterly Review. Wilds— wilderness. Irene —Ireland. 

The sweetest lyrist. wrong —Thomas Moore who 

sang pathetically of the woe of Ireland under British rule. 
N. B There might be a reference to the rising of 1803 in 
Ireland. Moore wrote a poem in memory of Robert 
Emmett, one of the leaders, who was executed. The 

poem is included in Irish Melodies. Love.tongue— 

love for Keats taught him to mourn his death in 
melodious verse. 

Of less note —less distinguished. One frail Form — 
Shelley describes himself. He seems to be a shadow or 
phantom, borne down by his weekness. Companionless 
—His loneliness seems to be tragic to him. With his 
sense of loneliness there is the premonition of death ; so 
he compares himself to the last cloud of an expiring 
storm. Shelley was a rebel poet, and he was cast out by 
England; He might feel that he was ‘companionless,* 
when he could think of nothing else than of the liberation 
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of humanity from misery, servitude and oppression, and 
when he devoted his poetry to this cause, he had none to 
stand by him and share his hopes and efforts. Shelley 
was a frustrated man. Expiring storm —a storm that 

is blowing over. Whose . knell— i. e , the burst of 

thunder will disperse the cloud. Note the paths of the 
description. Shelley is companionless in the world : he 
is, therefore, like the last cloud when the storm is blowing 
over, and when the cloud will be dispersed by the burst 
of thunder. His sense of loneliness is charged with a 
premonition of his coming end. Had...Actaeon-like— 
Actaeon gazed on Diana bathing, and for his offence 
was turned into a stag, and then torn to pieces by 
his own dogs. It was an offence for Shelley, to have 
gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness. A poet is a lover 
of the beauty of Nature, and celebrates it in his verse. 
A poet should indeed view the naked beauty of Nature 
i. e draw the veil away from it, and make it visible to 
others. It is the function of a poet. How could Shelley 
have been guilty in doing so ? Perhaps Shelley means 
that lie has intruded into the secret of Nature, which 
should have been let alone. He might mean also that his 

self-absorption in the beauty of Nature had been carried 

too far, and that he must now suffer for it. Now...prey— 
he keeps up the comparison of him with Actaeon : 
Actaeon, after he had been turned to a stag, was pursued 
by his own dogs, and done to death ; similarly, Shelley 
was pursued by his own thoughts along the rough path¬ 
way of life. N. b- There is some truth when Shelley 
says that he is being chased about by his own thoughts. 
But it is not because he has been passionately fond of 
the beauty of Nature, but because his longing to liberate 
humanity from injustice and oppression, which has met 
with no success, now seems to be gnawing at his heart ; 
it makes him feel so miserable and cornpanionles9. 
Compare : “I have employed my poetical composition 
and publications simply as the instruments of that 
sympathy between myself and others which the ardent 
and unbounded love I cherished for mankind incited me to 
acquire.” The result is now frustration. 

A pard like Spirit ..swift—he refers to quickness 
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of intelligence and sharpness of sensibilities, and not to 
physical grace and beouty. N B. His physical appear¬ 
ance is thus described by S. Waterlow : “In appear¬ 
ance he is no ordinary being. A shock of dark brown 
hair makes his small round look larger than it really 
is ; from beneath a pale, freckled forehead, deep blue 
eyes, large and mild as a stag’s, bean) an earnestness 
which easily flashes into enthusiasm ; the nose is small 
and turn up the beardless lips, girlish and sensitive. He 
it tall, but stoops, and has an air of feminine fragilityj 
though his bones and joints are large. Hands and feet, 
exquisitely shaped, are expressive of high breeding. His 
expensive, handsome clothes are disordered and dusty, and 
bulging with books. When he speaks, it is in a strident 
peacock voice, and there is an abrupt clumsiness in his 
gestures, especially in drawing-rooms, where he is ill 
at ease, liable to trip in the carpet and upset furniture. 
Complete absence of self-consciousness, perfect disinteres¬ 
tedness are evident in every tone : it is clear that he is 
an aristocrat, but it is also clear that he is a saint.** • A 
love. ..masked— his love for humanity has been repelled, 
aDd in him is left a lacerated heart* His misery and 
wasted life (desolation) seem to conceal still his love for 
humanity. Power...weakness—he is conscious of his 
power as well as of his weakness. It can...hoar—he is 
weighed down by the burden of unhappy hours. So 
Wordsworth speaks of “the heavy and the weary weight 

of all this unintelligible world.” It is. billow —these 

similes can point only to the anguish of his love and 
passion for humanity, the breaking down of his spirit. 
N. B. In his Ode to the West Wind , he cries out : 

Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud 1 
I fall upon the thorns of life 1 I bleed 1 
A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 

On the withering flower .brightly—Note the 

pathos, suggested by the withering flower. The flower is 
fading away (so is Shelley’s spirit failing), and the sun 
gleams on it (which means the sunshine of poetry which 
his spirit is failing), and the sun which is the giver 
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of life, is killing him (poetry which should have sustained 

him will be the herald of his death). On.Blood — 

there may be a flush on the cheek, but at the same time 
the heart is breaking within. 

Pansies —the pansy is a flower of thought of memory. 
Over-blown— not fresh, and therefore, withering. 
Violets —the violet may stand either for fidelity or for 

modesty. Pied —spotted. A light spear.- cone — it 

suggests the Thyrsus or Bacchic wand. It was a staff or 
wand entwined with ivy, and topped with a pine cone, 
vine, or ivy leaves, and carriea as a symbol by Bacchus 
and the Satyrs. Cypress cone — i. e .. the cone-shaped 
fruit of cypress, which is an emblem of mourning. Ivy 
tresses —ivy foliage. Vibrated —shook. Crew —crowd 
of mourners. Neglected and Apart .further develop¬ 

ment of the idea of ‘companionless/ A herd abandoned- 
left to its fate by its companion deer. Compare : 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd— 

Cowper : The Task . 

Partial moan —lamentation for Keats, in which 
thoughts about himself are mixed up. The idea is that 
Shelley mourned his own fate as much as he mourned 
the death of Keats. Smiled —smiled at the weakness of 
Shdley in lamenting his own late. That gentle band — 
1 . e., the contemporary poets who mourned Keats. Who 

_..„ _own - like Keats, Shelley had been subject to the 

hostility of critics. As _ land— j. e., the language in 

which he mourned his own fate, seemed to be unfami¬ 
liar to his companions. His mourning his own fate 
was rather out of place, and so it was the language of 
‘an unknown land.* It would be silly to suggest, as W. M. 
Rossetti does, “that the language (English) was that of 
a land unknown to the Greek deity Aphrodite Urania, 
or to the inhabitants of Rome.” New sorrow— i. e. his 
own sorrow. Scanned —examined. Mien — appearance 1 
demeanour. Branded —bearing a mark of disgrace as 
did Cain. Ensanguined —covered with blood as Christ's 
brow was from the crown of thorns he wore, when he 
was nailed up on the cross. Cain —son of Adam and 
Eve; he murdered his brother Abel, and Jehovah made 
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j 1 ™ “ a f u git ij e , and wan derer in the earth.” That „so- 
that he should have such a fate-to be under a curse like 
<^ain, or to sutler martyrdom like Christ 

What softer voice-It is Leigh Hunt. N. B. Leigh 

Tnri 1 Wa « ln Blackwood Magazine under The 

Cockney School ; in this group were included Hazlitt, 

ohelley and Keats Lockhart who attacked Leigh Hunt, 

was a strong partisan of the Lake School, and had great 

animosity against writers with other aims or principles 

T° S k Form “ fi 8 ure - 1“ • stone- i n the 

likeness of a tomb stone. The heavy_ moan— Hunt’s 

grief ,s silent and tongue-tied. If it be... one-Hunt 

? 'Z enil **' of the wise/ because he was wise 

-.kTT ^ . P ° CticaI gcnius of Kea “> and 

nursed it with his kindly impulse. Sidney Colvin writes, 
no man was more amiable and devoted under diffi¬ 
culties ; and none was better loved by his friends, or re- 
quited them, so far as the depth of his nature went, with 
a truer warmth and loyalty.” Keats and Hunt shared 
common taste in poetry. It was Hunt who bore the brunt 
of attack m the series ol articles, On the Cockney School 
°* published in Blackwood Magazine, and Keats 

was dragged into too. Hunt and Keats were great friends 
and each admired the poetry of the other. Sometimes 
tuey challenged each other to compose pieces on a chosen 
theme. Cowden Clarke records one such instance when 
each wrote a sonnet, On the Grasshopper and Cricket , and 
rtunt went into raptures over Keats’s poem. The event 

°V. * a [ tcr scrutiny was one of many such occurrences 
wtnch have riveted the memory of Leigh Hunt in my 
affectionate regard and admiration lor unaffected genero¬ 
sity and perfectly unpretentious encouragement. His 
sincere look of pleasure at the first line : 

‘The poetry of earth is never dead/ 

Such a prosperous opening 1” he said : and when he 
came to the tenth and eleventh lines : 

‘On a lone winter morning, when the frost 
f Hath wrought a silence*— 

‘All that’s perfect 1 Bravo Keats !” And then he went 
on in a dilatation on the dumbness of Nature during the 
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season’s suspension and torpidity.*' The relation between 
Hunt and Keats was good feeling, perfect understanding, 
enthusiastic sympathy and encouragement between one 
poet and another. Inharmonious —discordant ; grating. 
The silence...sacrifice —the offering of inarticulate grief, 
made to Keats. 

Stanzas 36-43 : 

Our Adonais.poison —suggested by Moschus. 

Deaf . murderer —the critic in the Quarterly Review • 

He is supposed to be Lockhart, son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott. He was ‘deaf 5 because he was insensitive to the 
beauty of Keats’s verse, and viperous’ because he attacked 
Keats surreptitiously and malignantly. Cold . woe —This 
critic is represented as administering the cup of poison to 
Keats early in his life. There is the idea of a snake 
stinging him with poison, and so cutting him off early in 
life. Draught of woe —a drink that could cause such 
misery as to lead to death. I he nameless worm — 
'The ciitic in the Quarterly Review did not give out his 
name. Tl e idea of his snake-like character is repeated in 

‘worm.’ Would.disown—i e., deny his own nature. 

It felt. unstrung—l he critic in the Quarterly Review 

(a ‘deaf and viperous murderer’ as he was) was notun- 
aware ot the beauty and music of Keats’s verse, but as 
his heart was lull of envy, hate, and a sc*nse of his own 
injured merit (or an inferiority complex), he heaped 
abusts upon the poet. Keats s bndymxon which was 
savagely attacked in the Quarterly Review f was a pre¬ 
liminary soi g, and much better stuff would have followed, 
and pe pie admired it, and were looking forward to what 
was to come ; and then Keats was cut off by an early 
death (which was no doubt caused by the savage criticism 
in the Quarterly Review)- Keats played the preliminary 
note on his lyre, and it charmed all hearts except one— 
the critic’s heart, consumed with envy. Keats is now dead, 
and his lyre remains untuned t > the further burst of music. 

Live .fame—let the critic live, and his life is one 

of shame and notoriety. Chastisement—punishment. 

Thou.name—the critic will be remembered as a man 

of notoriety in connection with his attack upon Keats, 
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otherwise he would be forgotten. But be.be— go on 

living and be fully conscious of the littleness and the 
malignance of your own nature—know that you have the 
nature of a snake. And ever......o’erflow-The simile 

of the snake is continued; at intervals the poison-gland 
of the snake secretes poison, which oozes through its 
fangs. So this nameless critic, like a snake, will now 
and then discharge the poison (i. e. y the malice gathering 
in his heart) in the periodical issues of the Quarterly 
Review. Remorse thee—you shall be a prey to repen¬ 
tance and self-censure. Secret brow— because he kept his 
name unknown. As now— as under the reproof ofShelley. 

Nor let us .....fled—It marks a transition in the pro¬ 
gress of Shelley's thought. The phase of mourning, the 
denouncing of the critics whose hostility hastened the 
death of Keats, are over. Shelley now proceeds to envisage 
the glorious destiny of Keats. Carrion kites—kites that 
feed on the dead. The c irrion-kites are the critics He 

wakes.dead— Keats now h a s his place among the 

immortals —the illustrious dead. Wakes or sleeps_ 

either is active among the illustrious dead, or is taking 
his repose with them. N, B. Shelley is not contemplating 
Keats’s immortality as will be ordinarily understood, or 
as will be interpreted by a Christian. As Shelley says 
below, he is made one Nature ; he bears his part (when 
he is no more in this world), while the one Spirit's plastic 
stress sweeps through the dull dense world; lastly, the 
One remains, the many change and pass. Shelley’s view 
need to be carefully analysed. It has been identified with 
pantheism, which seems to be confirmed by his reference 
to the one spirit’s plastic stress, but that is not the whole 
of the matter. When he says that Keats is made one with 
Nature, it is the conception of the unity of Nature and of 
the evolution of Nature through one Spirit’s plastic 
stress. The materiality of the world is certainly recognized 
when it is said that the one Spirit’s plastic stress is 
working through the dull sense world. The question here 
is whether the world of Nature is material, and therefore 
is distinct from the Spirit which is working through it. If 
it is so, it looks like pantheism. But Shelley seems to 
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identify Nature with the one Spirit’s plastic stress. In 
that case Nature is both material and spiritual. He 
conceives of the unity of nature, and then seems to 
spiritualize it, the idea being that the force working 
through it is a spiritual force. This force which is spirit¬ 
ual, is eternal and unchanging and unfailing in its activity 
and the immortality that he conceives of Keats is his 
being absorbed in this spiritual force (which is after all 
an abstraction.) But this spiritual force has an objective 
reality, for it is the light that kindles the universe, the 
beauty that breaks forth everywhere in nature, the bene¬ 
diction and love which are reflected in all living creatures. 
It is a mix-up of idealism and materialism. Matter is 
motion (in abstraction) : this motion is interpreted as a 
Spirit —and here he comes near to pantheism, but when 
he speaks of Nature (which is again identical with this 
one Spirit), the materiality of the world is present in his 
mind and then there seems to be an emphasis on motion 
for explaining all the changes that are taking place in the 
world, even in the shaping of beauty. Shelley’s philosophy 
is then a compromise between materialism and idealism. 
His conception of the immortality of Keats is after all 
poetical: it cannot be explained or defended by philosophy 

or theology. Thoa.now —the critic is addressed here ; 

he cannot ascend to the domain which he owns. Dust... 
Dust —the body returns to the dust in death. But the 

pure spirit.came —The Universal soul is conceived as 

a burning fountain—a flame that ever burns, and will 
never be extinguished, and to this the individual soul after 
death returns. Not again that Shelley conceives the 
Universal soul or the one Spirit at a material force s* e», 
fire. A portion......Eternal —death is the destruction of 

the material body but the spirit that dwells in it, is 
imperishable, and becomes a part of the Eternal* Must 
glow —as a burning fountain. While thy cold embers., 
shame — It is the destiny Shelley assigns to the critic. His 
soul after his death cannot have a place among the illus¬ 
trious dead where Keats is now. His soul is compared to 
a live coal in smouldering ashes J it will not go back to 
the burning fountain, but will clog the fireplace as a piece 
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of coal still burning. The soul of the critic will be like a 
live coal in smouldering ashes, because it has been 
degraded by his shameful conduct, while Keats’s soul is 
a flame eternal that blends with the burning fountain 
from which it came. 

He hath.life —Here is a transition to another 

idea. Life is a dream—an illusion, not a reality. Death 
has called Keats to eternal life, and that is real life. Shel¬ 
ley seems to deny here the materiality of earthly existence* 
The life that is beyond (he is not certainly thinking of 
the life to come as a Christian conceives it) is non-mate¬ 
rial, but essential life. He will live in the memory of 
mankind for the greatness of his poetry. But why should 
life be considered a dream ? It seems to be personal. 
Shelley finds his own life as one of delusions and errors. 
All that he has striven for his love and longing for man¬ 
kind, have not materialized : he has often gone wrong in 
the pursuit of his ideal : he has often misplaced his love 
and affection. In the next few lines, he describes what he 

has found life to be. Lost.visions—distracted by a 

clash of ideals, which, by turns, engross our attention. 
Phantoms —illusions or unreality. Unprofitable strife 
—a fight that ends in nothing. The idea is that we waste 
our energies by pursuing this or that ideal which has 
little relation to life. Mad trance —a state of infatuation 
or obsession. In pursuing aims and ideals which are 
little related to life, we lose our sanity of mind —we run 

madly after fantastic ideas and schemes. Strike. 

nothings —the idea of a struggle against evils that are 
non-existent, or wrongs and outrages that we merely con¬ 
jure up, in which our spirit simply wears out. Oar 
Spirit’s knife —Shelley’s spiritual struggle to shape the 
world nearer to the heart’s desire. Invulnerable inca¬ 
pable of being wounded. Invulnerable nothings-delusions 
of life. In the Sensitive Plant , a similar idea is 
expressed : 

But, in this life 

Of error, ignorance, and strife, 

Where nothing is but all things seem, 

And we the shadows of the dream. 
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Charnel—burying place. Fear—because we may not 
achieve what we aim at. Grief—when we are disappoint¬ 
ed in our aims and purposes. Convulse—agitate. Con- 

same—wear out. Cold hopes.clay The simile 18 

ultra-realistic ; hopes that are disappointed are compared 
to worms that creep about on a dead body. 

Ontsoared.night—risen far above this life oi 

“error, ignorance, and strife.” Calumny—slander. That 
anrest... delight—delight is nothing but an excitement 

of the senses. Tortnre.again—cannot afflict his 

spirit again. Contagion.stain—infection from the 

evils of life, which slowly creeps into the soul. Cold- 

indifferent. Ahead.vain —i. e., growing old without 

getting wise. When._arn-when the living spirit 

within us has ceased to be active, is totally exhausted 
and burnt out, and we drag on a weary, clod-like 
existence. Urn is a receptacle for the ashes of the dead : 
here it is used for the body which seems to be a burden 
now, and in which is contained the burnt out spirit. 

•Tis .... he—Keats has triumphed over death ; it is 

death that lies low. Thou.Dawn—Morning who 

once mourned the death of Keats, is addressed again. 
Thy dew—the dew which was once the tear of mourning. 
Splendour—glory for Keats. For... ...gone—Keats has 

not deserted you. Keats now being made one witn 
Nature, has entered into the very being of the Dawn. 
Caverns—caves. Faint flowers—flowers that faded away 

when they mourned Keats. Which.Earth- w ic 

darkened the Earth from which Keats had departed. 

Now._bare— remove the darkening shadow from tne 

earth. Even.stars—even extending to the sky where 

the stars are shining brightly. Both the earth an s y 
were darkened by the death of Keats. Its despair 

despair of the earth at the loss of Keats. 

He.Natnre—Keats has now entered into the very 

being of Nature, and therefore he is deathless. Nature, as 
Shelley conceives it, is not only matter, but a spirit too. 
Nature is a living body ; there is motion in it—an 
Shelley looks upon this motion as a spiritual force. Keats 
is now integrated in this spiritual force, and bears his par 
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in its activity* There. . music — Keats bears his part in 

the music of nature. Night’s sweet bird— i. e., the nigh¬ 
tingale. He is known—his spirit is now merged in 

the Universal Soul, and pervades and permeates Nature. 
Nature is a living soul, and Keats is now a part of it. 
That Power— the indwelling Spirit of Nature. Which... 
own —which has incorporated his being into its own. 

Which ...above—The indwelling spirit of Nature is 

conceived as Love. The world is upheld by Love, and 

Love is the Spirit that reigns in Nature. Kindles_ 

above —lights the sky above with stars. 

He is.loveliness —The Spirit of Nature is not 

only Love, but also Beauty. And as a poet, Keats once 
enhanced the beauty of Nature by the exercise of his ima¬ 
gination and in the beauty and mu*ic of his language. 
By the power of his imagination he was able to perceive 
and seize upon the beauty of Nature, and unveil it in 

appropriate images and sense-impressions. One. 

stress —i. e ., the shaping power of the Spirit. Sweeps... 
world—shapes the crude, resisting things of Nature into 

beauty. Compelling.._wear—impelling all successive 

phenomena into the distinctive features which they 
present. Tortnring_...likeness —imposing upon crude 
matter which resists the Spirit of the form of beauty which 
comes from within it. As Shelley points out here, the 
action of the Spirit —and it is the spirit of Love and 
Beauty—is to shape the things of Nature into beauty, 
however it may meet with resistance. Mass —material 

substance. As . .bear— i e. t in proportion to the 

elasticity of the substance. From.light —so this Spirit 

is operating in men, and beasts, and trees, and there is 
beauty bursting forth from them, proportionately to the 
character of each, and filling the earth and heaven. 

Stanzas 44-50 : 

The Splendours.time— i. e., men of great intel- 

lect and cultivated sensibilities. May .not—Death 

may obscure their light for a while, but cannot put it out 
forever, for they will live again in the thoughts they leave 
behind, and a poet will live again in his poetry. Like... 
.climb —like the stars climbing up the sky, the great 
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minds rise to the climax of fame, due to them, and death 
which is like a mist in a lower region, can bide it (fame) 
for a while (just as a mist may hide the stars until it dis¬ 
perses), but cannot absorb it into it, and make an end of 
it. Death cannot undo the fame that a great mind is 

destined to achieve. When lofty.lair— when lofty 

thought raises a young heart above the mere earthly 
interest. Lair is the den of a wild beast, and the use of 
the world here implies that preoccupation with the 
earthly interests of life is no better than a beastly life. 

Love.Doom—love for all that is good and noble can 

keep the young heart on a higher plane, while the earthly 
interests of life will drag it down to a lower plane, and a 
contest between the two goes on till a final choice is 
made ; it is in such a young heart, ennobled by lofty 
thought, that the illustrious dead live again, and it is 
such a young heart that they light up. Winds of light— 
bursts of illumination. 

Inheritors_renown —great intellects, cutoff by 

early death, before they could fully manifest their great¬ 
ness, or before maturity was reached. Built...thought— 
Shelley says below that a sphere or star is waiting to rece¬ 
ive Keats after his death. So we may imagine that the 
great intellects who did not receive their due during their 
earthly existence, are now lodged in some spheres or stars, 
and are kings of such stars. They are now dwelling in an 
ethereal region, to which human thought cannot aspire. 
Chatterton—Poet (1752*1770) ; he wrote verses of anti¬ 
quated style under the name o! Thomas Rowley, whom 
he feigned to be a monk of the fifteenth century. These 
were discovered as forgeries. Faced with starvation, he 
committed suicide. It is now recognized that the poetry 
he produced was of a high order of originality and 
imaginative power. His solemn agony —the pain of self- 

inflicted death. Had.him—left its mark on his face. 

Sidney—poet and romancist (1554-1586). He became a 
friend of Spenser, and Spenser dedicated to him his 
Shephtrd*s Calendar. He wrote the pastoral romance of 
Arcadia, the sonnets— Astrophel and Stella, and Apologia 
for Poetrxe , afterwards called Defence of Poesie . He died 
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in the battle of Zutphen in the Low Countries: it is 
related of him that when dying, he called for a glass of 
water, but he handed it on to a common soldier who was 
very thirsty, with the remark, “Thy need is greater than 
mine. , • Sidney has always been considered a 9 the type of 
English chivalry } and his extraordinary contemporary 
reputation rested on his personal qualities of nobility and 

generosity. As he.fell—Sidney fought and fell like a 

hero. He saw the Lord Marshall, the Earl of Leicester, 
enter the field of Zutphen, without the leg-armour, and 
parted with his own leg-armour, and got wounded in his 
thigh, and thus he died like a hero of chivalry. He lived 
...mild —Sidney celebrated his love for Penelope Devere- 
aux, sister to the Earl of Essex, in Astrophel and Stella , 
but later married a daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
He was ‘sublimely mild* in the sense that he had not the 
least spirit of arrogance. Without spot— u e. t he bore a 
blameless character. Lucan— a Roman poet, born at 
Corduba in Spain, A. D. 39. He was involved in the 
conspiracy of Piso, against the life of the Roman emperor, 
Nero. When the plot was discovered, he died bravely by 
cutting his veins. He died at the age of twenty-six. He is 
said to have accused his own mother, and involved her in 
the crime of which he was guilty. “This circumstance, 
which throws an indelible blot upon the character of 
Lucan, is not mentioned by some writers, who observe 
that he expired with all the firmness of a philosopher/* 
Shelley seems to accept the other version, and so he says 
“by his death approved/* He expiated the wrong he did 
hi9 mother by his heroic death. Oblivion —forgetfulness. 
Oblivion... reproved-Temporary forgetfulness might have 
overtaken their names, but now their memories are re¬ 
vived, and forgetfulness is repelled as a thing condemned. 

Whose.dark —who are not remembered on earth. 

Transmitted effluence —i. e. t the influence which they 
still exercise on the minds of men on earth though they 

are dead, and little remembered. Fire.spark —Just as 

the fire, kindled from a spark, goes on burning, so their 
influence upon the minds of men cannot die out while 
they have been long dead. Robed..immortality— 
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clothed in radiant immortality. As one of ns — an 
immortal like ourselves. Kingless sphere— a star with¬ 
out its king. Blind —without light or without knowing 
its proper course or pathway in the heavens. In.ma¬ 
jesty —since it is without its king. Silent.song— 

A reference to the music of the spheres. Pythagoras con¬ 
ceived the idea that the planets, as they move in their 
spheres, make music The star which had been waiting 
so long for Keats to take possession of it, had been with¬ 
out its music, while the other stars made their music. 
Winged throne —the revolving sphere which Keats is to 
take possession of. Vesper—evening star. Keats is called 
Vesper because his poetry is so brilliant. Vesprr is very 
bright. 

Fond wretch—the idea is that a mourner for Keats 

would be foolish. Know. aright—Let the mourner 

realise that he is but a mortal with his limited vision, 
and chained to the earth, while Keats who is now an 
immortal, is far beyond the reaches of human thought. 
Let him reach out to infinite space with his struggling soul 
from the earth as a centre, and then feel his littleness as 
an earthly creature while he envisages Keats as one merged 
in infinity. The vision might tempt him on to the Infinite 
as he seemed to cross the borderland between life and 
death, and to do away with his earthly life. Clasp- 
embrace. Panting —struggling with the limitations of 
earthly existence. Pendulous earth —the rotating earth. 

Dart. worlds—project your vision beyond the known 

worlds. Until . circumference —Until infinite space 

is visioned by the panting soul. Then shrink.night — 

i. e. t realize the littleness of your earthly existence with its 

day to day affairs. Keep.light —he can keep his 

heart light or untroubled by dismissing from his thought 
the being of Keats now absorbed into infinitude, otherwise 
he might be tempted to leap across to this infinitude to 
keep company with Keats. Sink —i. e., sink into non¬ 
existence so that he might share the infinite life of Keats. 
Hope— hope of sharing Keats’s infinite life. Brink —the 
borderland between life and death. 

Oar joy —the object of our joy. ’Tis noughts.. 

wrought —The scene of ruins in Rome, where Keats lies 
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buried, might lend majesty to his grave, as one might 
think. But Shelley maintains that Keats owes little to the 
past glories of Rome, but on the other hand he lends his 
own glory to the scene of ruins. The ruins have been 
wrought by the ambition of the rulers of Rome—by the 
cult of the emperor-worship, by systematic and prolonged 
tyranny and oppression ; so Shelley thinks that these ruins 

are not monuments of glory. For.lend - it is Keats 

who brings glory to these ruins. They —i. e., the great 

minds. Those.prey—i. e t the emperors of Rome, 

who were bent on the conquest of the world. Kings of 
thought—great minds of the past who fought against 
tyranny and oppression. Contention—fight. And of 
the past . ...away— i. e., the great minds of the past are 
all that survive, and the ruins in Rome can speak only of 
the long years of tyranny and oppression that have caused 
the decay. 

Paradise—refers to the natural beauty of Rome. The 
grave—Rome where ages, empires and religions lie 
buried. Wilderness—a scene of extensive ruin. Shatter¬ 
ed—broken to pieces. Copses—thickets. Dress.. 

nakedness—disguise the widely staring ruin, or devasta¬ 
tion. In *the bones' is suggested the skeleton of the glory 
that Rome was once. Spirit of the spot—the local spirit 
—the singular aura and atmosphere (here the majestic 
repose of the ruin that spreads all round). A slope...access 
—the old Protestant Cemetery. N. B. Shelley describes it 
in a letter to Peacock (December 22, 1818) : “The English 
burying place is a green slope near the walls, under the 
pyramidal tomb of Cestius and is, I think, the most 
beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. To see the 
sun shining on its bright grass, fresh, when we visited it, 
with the autumnal dews, and hear the whispering of the 
wind among the leaves of the trees which have overgrown 
the tomb of Cestius, and the soil which is stirring in the 
sun-warm earth, and to mark the tombs, mostly of women 
and young people who were buried there, one might, if 
one were to die, desire the sleep they seem to sleep. Such 
is the human mind and so it peoples with its wishes, 
vascancy and oblivion. 0 
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Where.spread —where flowers have overgrown- 


the graves, and these flowers look like the innocent smilr 
of an infant. The corpses have been transformed into * 
flowers, as Shelley says above, and it is a sort of triumph 
over death. 

Moulder—crumble into dust. On_Feeds—which 

arc a prey to the slow ravages of time. Like.brand— 

as a log of wood is slowly consumed in fire. One keen 
pyramid—the tomb of Cestius in the shape of a pyramid 
(a structure with a triangular, square, or polygonal base, 
having its triangular sides ending in a point at the apex). 
Gaius Cestius was a Tribune of the people. Pavilioning— 
covering. This refuge—the pyramidal tomb. For hia 
memory—to keep his memory alive. Nothing is known 
about Cestius, and he is remembered for this tomb of his. 

Like. marble—the tomb has not decayed, and has 

kept the memory of Cestius alive. When it is compared 
to a flame, Shelley has in mind “the burning fountain'’ 
to which the pure spirit flows back, as it comes from it; 
there is the idea of the immortality of Cestius. Newer 
band—those who have been lately buried there. Wel¬ 
coming.lose—welcoming Keats there. With. 

breath—who lately passed away from amongst us. 

Stanzas 51-55 t 

These graves.each—those who have been lately 

buried there, are still mourned by their survivors. If the 
seal... — mind— N* B. Shelley alludes to the death of his 
son, William, in June, 1819, who was buried in the Protes¬ 
tant Cemetery. He is not going to renew his grief now 

lor the death of hi9 son. Too surely.gall—i. e. t every 

mourner visiting the cemetery now, will find his own 
heart laden with grief for his own loss—Shelley would 
like to Bpare his own. Gall—soreness of feeling. From... 
wind—from misfortunes which visit us in the world; 

Seek....tomb—yield your spirit to the repose that 

reigns in the graveyard. 

'Ihe One remains—the abstract idea of one spirit 
pervading and permeating the world. It is the spirit 
which wields the world with never wearied love,*’ and it 
is the Spirit which has new absorbed Keats's being 
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into its own. It is only a philosophical abstraction. The- 

m * n y. Pass —the many are the phenomena that 

change and pass. And the fioumenon is the real essence 
of substance of a thing—the thing-in-itself, and it is the 
One that remains. Heaven's light— the One that does not 
change. Earth’s shadows-the phenomena of the material 

world. Dome.glass —Life is compared to a dome 

of glass which makes a prismatic refraction of the white 
light of Eternity. Eternity is the fundamental truth—the 
One that remains unchanged and imperishable amidst all 
changing and perishing things. Shelley spoke of “the 
burning fountain’ above and of ‘the Eternal, which must 
glow through time and change unquenchably the same. So 
Eternity is the burning fountain of life and human sensibility 
and perception. And this earthly life, as Shelley conceives 
it, is a life of errors and delusions, in which we ‘keep with 
phantoms an unprofitale strife.’ Here he sajs that the 
vision of Eternity is broken up into fragment of colours as 
k is reflected or refracted in our earthly life. Finally, 
death releases us from the bondage of life, and then we 
are merged in Eternity—reunited with the One that rema¬ 
ins unchanged and imperishable Death then opens our 
eyes to the fundamental truth, and we surrender to it. It 

is the consummation of life on earth. Which .seek— 

reunion with Eternity or the Universal Soul. Are. 

speak —can hardly convey the full sense of the glory that 
they transmit. Rome’s bright sky, flowers, ruins, statues, 
music, human speech reflected Eternity, but cannot fully 
reveal the vision of Eternity to us* 

Why.heart—Shelley addresses himself. He has 

now little interest to live any longer on earth. Thy hopes 
..._...before— there is nothing now to hope for on earth. 
N. B, Shelley's life is a frustration now. He has been 
disappointed in his hope of liberating mankind from 

tyranny and oppression. A light.woman —He is 

disillusioned* He fails to recapture the glimpses of beauty 
in Nature and in man and woman. He is no longer 
thrilled now either by the beauty of Nature or by the 
beauty of man or woman. He has lost his hope in the 
redemption of mankind. What... wither—what he still 
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loves, draws him on to his own ruin ; he cannot resist all 
that he still loves, and it can only wear out his spirit. 
He has been drawn to mankind whom he loves with all 
the passion of his heart, and he has been repelled by 
mankind. *Tis...calls— the spirit of Keats is summoning 
him from the other world. 

That light.universe— it is the light of the One 

that remains unchanged and imperishable. That beauty 
.move— the beauty we find in Nature is the manifes¬ 
tation of the One. Benediction —blessing. The Spirit 
that pervades the world, is beauty and goodness too. The 

eclipsing..birth —birth is a curse that may darken 

and obscure from view the benediction of the Spirit that 
rules the universe, but cannot extinguish it. That sus¬ 
taining love thirst —Love is the power that upholds 

man and beast, and penetrates earth and air and sea. 
Love is an essential element in a living creature, while it 
may work as a blind instinct. The point is that love is 
the gift of the Universal Spirit. It works though not 
always in full consciousness in man and beast, and in the 
world of Nature. So it is said to be blindly woven into 
the being of a living creature. And love is reflected in 
each—man and beast, or the phenomenon of Nature— 
according to the capacity of each. This capacity is a 
limited one, and therefore the reflection of love is an 
imperfect one. Now the Universal Spirit (which is the 
spirit ot light, beauty, benediction and love) takes hold of 
Shelley, breaking the bonds of mortal existence. In the 
heightening of his poetical sensibility and perception, in 
the kindling of his vision, Shelley seems to have been 
dis-severed from mortal existence. The idea is developed 
in the next and last stanza of the poem. Sustaining 
Love — love which is the very essence of the life of man 
or beast, and upholds and maintains it, and which keeps 

things going in the world. Through.wove —i. e., love 

is an integral part of human existence, though we may 

not always follow its dictate consciously. Burns.dim 

—is reflected either brightly or obscurely. As each. 

thirst —as each has the capacity of reflecting love for 
which there is an intense craving in each. Love is 
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compared to, ‘fire.* We are reminded again of ‘the burn¬ 
ing fountain/ which is again Eternity—and this Eternity 
or Universal Spirit is the source of love that works in man 
and beast and in the phenomena of Nature. Beams on 
me-sheds its light on me. Consuming ...mortality —love 
is a fire, and therefore it burns up the remnants of mortal 
existence. 

The breath...me— the breath of the Universal Spirit 
which Shelley has called upon in writing the lament for 
the death of Keats, now kindles his spirit. My spirit’s 
bark —his spirit is now compared to a vessel which leaves 
the shore of mortal existence, and is borne off to the far 
region whence the spirit of Keats is summoning him. 
Shore— the shore of mortal existence. Trembling 
throng-the crowd of men which does not venture into this 

unknown voyage. Whose sails .given—who dare 

not risk this voyage from the shore of mortal existence. 
Massy —solid and massive in structure. Sphered Skies— 
the heavens filled with stars and planets. Are riven— 
the massive earth is left behind in the voyage of his spirit 
(now released from the bonds of mortal existence), and 

the sphered skies are penetrated. 1 am. afar —Is it a 

prophecy of his own death, for not more than a year 
passed before he was drowned ? Keats’s death came on 
February 23, 1821 ; it was followed by Shelley's drown¬ 
ing on July 8, 1822. Inmost.heaven—inner depth 

of heaven. Beacons—shines as a beacon (a fire lighted 
on a hill or in a high tower as a signal). The soul of 
Keats is a signal light that invites Shelley to the region 
of the Eternal, and Keats is a portion of the Eternal. 
N. B. The conclusion of the poem, though it is a lament, 
is a triumphant one. After all mourning that is due to 
Keats, is paid, Shelley sings ot his glorious destiny—he is 
made one with Nature l he is a portion of the Eternal j he 
bears part in the activity of the Spirit that shapes things 
tp beauty. And finally Shelley seeks unity with him on 

the basis of affinity. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. i. How did Shelley react to his age—an age 
of revolution, followed by reaction ? 

Ans. Sec, Shelley and His Age. The following points 
may be noted : 

(1) Shelley was a revolutionary by his temperament 
and outlook; Secondly, he was born to the heritage of 
the French Revolution. Both Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were inspired by the French Revolution in the beginning, 
but later they turned reactionary. No such change took 
place in Shelley. Shelley remained true to the creed of 
revolution. 

(2) His strong sense of humanity and misery and 
oppression to which humanity was subjected, drove him 
to the revolutionary creed. Liberation of humanity was 
all that he dreamed of and strove for in his own way ; 
to it he dedicated his poetry. 

(3) In an age when reaction was rampant everywhere 
in Europe, Shelley with his revolutionary zeal and propa¬ 
ganda, must have felt singularly lonely, and this loneliness 
is reflected in his poetry. 

(4) However, oppressed by his sense of loneliness, and 
now and then by despair, his faith in the liberation of 
humanity wag never shaken for a moment. 

(d) Shelley was an idealist, and as such he could sug¬ 
gest on practical steps for the liberation of humanity. He 
believed in constant striving, and all that it could achieve. 
His own misery and disappointment were as great a$ 
they could be in his circumstances of life, however sustain¬ 
ed it could be by high idealism. 

(6) The age, lighted up by gleams of hope, now and 
then, reacted upon his sensitive spirit, and he reached to 
it too in his individual way. His poetry can thus be right¬ 
ly interpreted in terms of his age in which revolution 
was followed by the worst kind of reaction (the Holy Alli¬ 
ance which re-established the old regimes throughout 
Europe). 
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O. 2 . Examine the noted characteristics of Shelley's 
Poetry. 

Ans. Sec Shelley 9 s Poetry and its Characteristics . 

Q,. 3. Write a note on Shelley as a Lyric Poet. 

Ans. See Shelley’s Lyricism. 

Q. 4. Disease Shelley’s Pantheism and illustrate 
it from his Adonais. 

Ans. See, Shelley’s Pantheism. 

Q. 5. Is there any trend of Mysticism in Shelley ? 
If so, illustrate it from his Adonais. 

Ans. See, Shelley 9 s Mysticism . 

Q. 6. ‘Shelley is a beantifnl and ineffectual angel.’ 
Discuss. (Agra University , jyjj, lyjy) 

Ans. See, Shelley as a Beautiful and Ineffectual Angel . 

Q. 7. What is your opinion of Shelley as a revolu¬ 
tionary ? 

Ans. See, Shelley as a Revolutionary. 

Q. 8. Write a short note on the Lyrics of Shelley. 

(Agra University , 19 //) 

Ans. See, Q,. 3. 

9. Is there any Metaphysical Vein in Adonais ? 
Polly bring it out ? 

Ans. See, Has Shelley any Philosophy or Metaphysical 
views ? 

Q. 10 . Write a short essay on } 

‘Shelley and Plato as Kindred Souls. 

(Agra University , /y//) 

Ans. We may trace the diffused influence of Plato in 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound , Epipsychidion , and Adonais. 

' In his Essay on Christianity (1815) his views have been 
predominantly influenced by Plato. Epipsychidion owes 
much to the Symposium of Plato, and in its presentation 
of human love as a foretaste of an ideal and perfect union, 
re-echoes the spirit of Dante’s Vita Nuova. Adonais , while 
it is a lovely tissue of reminiscences of Greek pastoral 
poetry, is inspired by Plato in its declaration of faith 
do the immortality of the spirit. Shelley s conceptions of 
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Love Beauty, Goodness, which are so eloquently pro¬ 
pounded in Adonais, are more or less derived from Plato. 
Love, as Plato conceives it is an attraction towards the 
thing’which is akin to our spirit Familiarity, akinness, i* 
the basis of attraction and affection. This is the very idea 

that inspires the following : 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more bvely. He doth bear 

His part, which the One Spirit's plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world. 

The love of beauty is, therefore, nothing but the yearning 
of the soul to unite itself to what is akin to it. The leading 
idea of the Symposium is this : The soul seeks its union 
with the Divine, and has to pass through stages before it 
is attained. From beauty of form and body, we rise to bea¬ 
uty of mind and spirit, and so to the Beauty of God him¬ 
self. We may quote the following from the Symposium : 

“He who under the influence of true love rising up¬ 
ward from these begins to see that beauty, is not far from 
the end. And the true order of going or being led by ano¬ 
ther tc the things of love, is to use the beauties of earth 

as steps along which he mounts upwards for the sake of 
that other beauty, going from one to two, and from two 
to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and 
from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions 
he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last 

knows what the essence of beauty is. This....is that 

life above all others which man should live, in the con¬ 
templation of beauty absolute. _ 

It is this idea of “beauty absolute,” to which Shelley 

gives expression in the following verse : 

That light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That beauty in which all things work and moved> 
That benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality# 
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From Plato too he derives the idea that the material life 
we live, i9 not the essence or reality : 

He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

*Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings. 

According to Plato the world of perceived things is the 
unreal world, and there exists the true world of ideas, 
which we can grasp by reason. Things are only shadows 
of ideas. Ideas are eternal, things are transitory. So 

Shelley can write : 

He has outsoared the shadow of our might. 

Shelley has a kindred spirit with Plato because he 
conceives so highly of love—love as the very principle and 
.active agent of the universe and love as the regenerative 
force in mankind. Shelley says, “the great secret of 
morals is love; or a going out of our own nature and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful^ which 
exists in thought, action, or person, not our own/ This 
seems to be an echo of the passage we have quoted above 
from the Symposium. Much of Shelley's poetry is inspired 
by his idea of Love as the most powerful force in religion 
morality, and all human relationships. Shelley studied 
other philosophers too, for example, Hume and Berkeley, 
but he fell consciously or unconsciously more drawn to 
Plato than any other philosopher. Platonic ideas become 
a part of his being—he did not deliberately adopt them. 
As we have noted above, the expression of beauty is, for 
Shelley, very closely allied with love. And love he ex¬ 
plains as ‘‘the principle of self-extension, and its true 
organ is the imagination/' These ideas have come, if not 

directly, from Plato. 

On Discuss the merits of Adonais as a Pastoral 
E | e ^J. (Agra University , iyjy) 

Ads. See, Form and Structure of the Poem. 
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Q. 12 . Write a short note on Shelley’s Use of the 
Simile. (Agra University, lyjg) 

Ans. See, Shelley's Poetry and its Characteristics. 

Q i3. Show that Adonais is inspired by not very 
vivid sense of personal loss, bat takes over a tradi¬ 
tional pattern and uses it to express the writer’s own 
preoccupations and his own philosophy. 

(Agra University , 19 J 6 ) 

Ans. See, Any Genuine Accent of Grief in a Pastoral 
Elegy and also Shelley f s Self-Portraiture in the poem . 

Q, i4. It (Adonais, is a highly-wrought piece of art, 
and perhaps better, ia point of composition, than 
anything 1 have written.—Shelley. Discass. 

Ans. See Adonais —“A Highly-wrought Piece of 
Art.” 

Q, *5. Show that althoagh the sight narrative 
element in Adonais suffers from incoherence, this is 
simply amended by the unity of the inspired mood 
and the felicity of music and phrase. 

(Agra University, 1979 ) 

Ans. Adonais is a pastoral elegy, and as it follows a 
well-established convention, it will have a certain air of 
artificiality. The pastoral elegy may not have much of 
narrative element as such We do not have it in Milton’s 
Lycidas, which is a typical pastoral elegy, and which 
Shelley must have before his mind. Shelley in the begin¬ 
ning f .1 lows Bion’s Lament for Adonais (the title Adonais 
too openly suggests the connection), and also draws upon 
Moschus’s Lament for Bion. We may suppose that this 
is all in obedience to the pastoral convention. He intro¬ 
duces Urania as the mother of Adonais. It is rather a 
bold step taken by Shelley. I 11 Bion, Aphrodite (i. e., 
Urania) mourns her lover, Adonais. But the Urania whom 
Shelley introduces into his poem is the spiritual or 
heavenly Aphrodite, as distinguished from Aphrodite 
Pandemos, who laments the death oi Adonis in Bion. 
Whether we regard it as an invention or deviation, it is a 
no'eworthy one—it means that Shelley is striking out an 
independent path for himself. 
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Among the mourner*, Shelley brings in the Dreams, 
whom the spirit of Adonais has fed, and who are repre¬ 
sented as “his flocks’*, and that is according to the pasto¬ 
ral tradition. Other mourners are Desires and Adorations, 
Winged Persuasions, and Veiled Destinies, Splendours and 
Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations of Hopes and 
Fears, and twilight Phantasies, and Sorrow, with her family 
of Sighs, and Pleasure, blind with tears, etc. This set of 
mourners does not certainly follow the pastoral tradition. 
Urania is summoned to mourn Adonais and she speeds 
out of her secret paradise, and comes all the way 
‘‘through camps and cities rough with stone and steel, 
and human hearts,’* which, “wounded the invisible palms 
of her tender feet where’er they fell.** 

In the lament of Urania for Adonais, there is a refer¬ 
ence to the savage attacks of the critics upon Adonais. 
Adonais too soon provoked “the unpostured dragon in his 
den.” Of course, Shelley makes a mistake in thinking that 
the death of Adonais was caused by the attack of the 
critics. These critics are described as “herded wolves,*’ 
“obscene ravens,” and vultures. They have been suffici¬ 
ently castigated by Byron : 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped, 

And smiled 1—The spoilers tempt no second blow. 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low; 

While Urania is there, the Mountain Shepherds come to 
mourn the death of Adonais. And they are contemporary 
poets—Byron, Thomas Moore, Shelley himself, and last y 
Leigh Hunt. Here the incoherence of the story is most 
apparent—Urania being associated with the mountain 
Shepherds who are but contemporary poets. And there 
is a pathetic self-portraiture of Shelley—and this seems 
to capture the reader’s attention more than the lament 
lor Adonais (Keats). In fact, Keats is forgotten for the 
time-being. 

Shelley’s self-portraiture, however elaborate it may 
be, is not out of piece in the poem. He discovers points 
of affinity between himself and Keats. Like Keats, he has 
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been unfairly treated by critics, and his fate may not be 
unlike that of Keats too. He seems to foresee it when he 
writes : 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before : from all things here 

They have departed ; thou shouldst now depart 1 

The theme of the poem seems to be based upon identity 
of fate—and Shelley seems to mourn his own fate as much 
as Keats’s. And when Shelley speaks of himself and of 
Keats with whose fate he identifies his own, his poetry is 
at its best* He breaks into the most rapturous strain when 
he speaks of the immortality won by Keats ( “He is a por¬ 
tion of the loveliness .”), when he speaks of “the inheri¬ 

tors of unfulfilled renown,” He is as passionate and elo¬ 
quent when he describes Rome—“at once the paradise, 
the grave, the city, and the wilderness.** 

Q, 16 . Write a short note on ‘‘Shelley Ag the Poet 
of Liberty.” ( Agra University , l?Jj) 

Ans. See Development of Shelley’s Poetic Power. 

Q; i7. Show by reference to his poems that the 
longish, elaborated poem, lyrical in spirit, though not 
in form, is far more characteristic of Shelley than the 
lyric. ( Agra University, 19 J 6 ) 

Ans. See Adonais — A Highly-Wrought Piece of Art 
and Shelley's Lyricism . 

The following points may be noted : 

(a) Shelley is essentially a lyric poet, and whatever 
poem he writes, short or long, the lyrical vein is predo¬ 
minant in it. In his Prometheus Unbound, which is a pretty 
long poem, there are close-knit lyrical passages. Like his 
skylark, he “pours his full heart in profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art.” In a lyric poet, we find his sel - 
expression. This is truer of Shelley than of any other 
English lyric poet We may take his To a Skylark. 1° 
this poem, he describes the skylark, and we may compare 

Wordsworth’s sonnet— To the Skylark— and we see the 
difference at once. Wordsworth’s poem is quite objective, 
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but—Shelley’s poem is subjective—as a matter of fact, we 
know more about Shelley*s longings and desires, his pass¬ 
ionate hopes and yearning from this poem than from 
any other. To a Skylark is an ode, elaborately constructed 
as it should be, but it is fused together by his lyric passion 
and lyric clan. 

(b) Shelley has written many typical lyrics in which 
a single theme has been developed in musical phrases such 
as Stanzas Written in Dejection Near Naples,Invocation, To 
the Night, the Flight of Love, To a Lady, with a Guitar , etc. 
Not all of them are purely subjective or personal in tone 
and spirit. But they are marked by unity of subject and 
melodious phrasing. As a lyric poet, he is rarely surpassed, 
except by Burns who has sometimes exquisite moments of 
passion and mood. 

(c) Shelley as a lyric poet has a fairly wide scope. We 
may take his longer poems— Alastor, a pretty early poem, 
The Revolt of Islam, Julian and Maddalo , Hpipsychidion , 
they are all written in a predominantly lyrical vein—and 
they have also the lyric unity of theme and lyric melody 
of verse. Much of his verse is not lyrical in form, but it 
is stamped by his lyric genius. ‘‘Prof ise strain of unpre¬ 
meditated art” are the expression of his lyric genius. 

(d) Adonais is pastoral elegy but as we go through it, 
we forget that it is a pastoral elegy. 

We are simply carried away by Shelley’s lyric raptures. 
Oliver Elton rightly says, ‘the framework, charged through 
it be with memories of Bion and Milton, is from the first 
etherealised, and at last is quite burnt away in super-terres¬ 
trial fire.” The fact is that the whole theme, despite 
Urania and the Mountain Shepherds, is caught up into a 
lyric strain. His lyric passion gives life to the Dreams 
that hover round Adonais, the Splendours and Glooms, 
Morning with the tears in her hair, Spring wild with grief, 
Echo singing in the hills, Urania on her (light to the bier 
of Adonais. We believe in the reality of this phantasmal 
world. Shelley shows here his unique power as a lyric 
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Q, 18. Give a running analysis of Adonais , and say 
which of the contemporary poets are introduced and 
how they are described, and what references are 
made to the critics of Keats. 

Ans. Sec, Analysis and Exposition of the poem. 

Q. i 9 . Examine Shelley’s Self-portraitnre in the 
poem and give yonr own impression of the poet. 

Ans. See, Shelley's Self-portraiture in the Poem. 

a 20. Shelley is 0 his best in Adonais, when he 
breaks away from his models. 

Ans. See, Form and Structure of the Poem and also 
Critical Estimate. 
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